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_WHY LIT TLE WAVES BEAT BIG WAVES s 

A White Man from the North 



Jack Frost has come to England out of the North once more, and here we see the first snow 
man of the season as he appeared at Buxtop the other day after a heavy fall had whitened 

all the countryside for miles ' - 


ALONE IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 

AMAZING JOURNEY OF 
A NURSE 

The Long, Long Trail that 
Seemed to Lead Nowhere 

HEROIC ENDURANCE 

There arc some failures which might 
be called more glorious than success. 
The full story of one of these has now 
reached us from Western Canada. Its 
heroine is Miss Mary Warburton, a 
nurse, who set out alone on a mountain 
journey of 66 miles from Hope,-on’the 
Fraser River, to Princeton. She is 57. ' 

On August 25 Miss Warburton slung 
a pack on her back containing four days’ 
supply.of food and 'a light blanket, and 
set off on her journey. She had learned 
a lot about the district she was to cover, 
and there was a good Government map 
in her knapsack, The. first day, feeling, 
free and happy in the glorious sunshine, 
she travelled about 18 miles. The next 
day tlie weather changed and heavy 
clouds hung across the rough mountain 
trail. The nurse’s camp that night was 
on an unsheltered plateau, which she 
thought was the summit. 

Food Thrown Away 

The next morning she set out again, 
and,, feeling sure that half her journey 
was over, she threw away some.food she 
did not want to eat, as the cold had 
taken away her. appetite. .By the next 
morning Miss Warburton,had.made the 
terrible discovery that she had lost the 
trail in the mountain mists. She went 
round and round looking for the path, 
and then, after most of the day had 
been spent in searching, she struck the 
trail again, as she thought, and went on, 
singing, confident that Princeton was 
only a few-miles away.' 

Presently the trail thinned away to 
nothing/ Below- lay a river which' she 
thought would bring her to the town. 
For four days she follow-ed its course, 
and'on the fifth day, while crossing the 
water, she stumbled, and all that w-as 
left of her stores, except a few raisins 
and a bit of butter, fell into the river. 
After that her only food was a little 
butter and a few- raisins night and morn¬ 
ing, until these in turn gave out. ’ The days 
passed , by Sind this indomitable woman 
went on. looking for a trail, refusing to 
be conquered by the w-ilderness. After 
a time she ceased to be hungry. 

Lost for a Month 

She passed through experiences which 
tried travellers, well equipped, w-ould 
have found hard to bear. One mock- 
trail led her into a rocky gorge where the 
river roared over unseen cliffs. She 
followed the trail down, and had to cut 
her way up again over the rocks. Her 
shoes were torn aw-ay except for the soles, 
which she bound to her feet w-ith pieces 
of rope, which she fortunately possessed. 
When she emerged from the gorge 


she decided to make her way back to 
Hope and give up the idea of Princeton, 
but the trail back was as difficult to find 
as the forward road. On the third week 
of her w-anderings a blizzard descended 
oh the mountains,- arid for three days 
Miss Warburton sat huddled under a 
shelter she had rigged up of branches of 
trees. Until her matches gave out she 
made herself a fire -at night. Once she 
had to drive aw-ay a bear. Another time 
a'wolf had to be scared off. Her greatest 
fear was that she would go mad. 

To stave off this horror she recited 
aloud during those long, terribly cold 
night watches all .that she could remem¬ 
ber of poetry or prose, sang all the songs 
that she could think of. She had a little 
pack of cards, and played Patience. She 
set herself to think of the people she had 
known instead of dw-elling on her own 
position, .and this glorious fight against 
the mental aspect of her ordeal had its own 
rew-ard. She emerged sane from an ex¬ 
perience that has driven strong men mad. 


In the meantime her bodily strength 
was slow-ly giving out. A few miles a 
day dwindled down to half a mile, some 
of it crawled on hands arid knees. When 
a month had passed by and she could 
no longer drive herself to chew leaves, 
and there w-as only a little ice for water, 
and she could barely drag herself a 
yard, this brave woman decided to die. 
Then a little stream crossed her path, 
and the w-ater she drank made her feel 
that she could last a little longer. 

For two days after that she held her 
life together by sheer will force. Then, 
as the last hour seemed to be dawning, 
she saw smoke coming from a little 
cabin not far aw-ay. ■ She managed to 
shout, and rifle shots answered her. 

In tlie cabin were two members of the 
police force w-ho had been looking for 
her, and had refused to give up hope 
even when it seemed there w-as not a 
shred of chance that she w-as alive. 
They cared for her and brought her back 
to health and safety. 


OUR OLDEST V.C. 

HERO LIVES TO BE 90 

What Two Young Men Did in 
the Mutiny 

WAITING FOR HIS CENTURY 

A very happy birthday has just gone 
by, the ninetieth of Sir Edw-ard Talbot 
Thackeray, England’s oldest V.C. colonel. 

■ Colonel Thackeray loves England very 
.much, as indeed he would, being a 
soldier of the. flag and also a nephew 
of one of Britain’s greatest writers, 
William Makepeace Thackeray. But he 
finds the sunshine of Bordighera, where 
he now- lives, kinder to him than our 
English vvinters. So we must forgive 
him for spending his birthday there. 

The story of the V.C. takes us back 
at a leap into the period that now seems 
so far aw-ay—the Indian Mutiny. Colonel 
Thackeray was then a subaltern in the 
Bengal Engineers. During the storming 
of Delhi he and another officer, Captain 
Rennie, suddenly found that the rebels 
had set fire to a powder magazine. 

Under Heavy Fire 

The two went at once to put it out, 
and climbed to the roof as coolly as if it 
had been a boathouse on the Thames 
-that had caught fire. They were in 
danger of death from every possible 
direction. • Musket shots were flying 
■round them; at any moment the 
magazine might explode. • After some 
hard work the fire was put out'. 

| Then these two brave fellows found 
that they had drawn on themselves and 
the magazine a still more heavy mus¬ 
ketry fire. They knew help would be 
coming some time, and they, did not 
intend that the building should catch fire 
again. There was nothing for it, from 
their point oi view, but to hold' the 
magazine. These two, alone, armed with 
bombs, kept back the rebel attack till 
reinforcements came. , 

This could not have been the onlv 
occasion of the young soldier’s bravery, 
for the notice in the London Gazette of 
April 27, 1862, says that Lieutenant 
Thackeray is recommended for the 
Victoria Cross for “ cool intrepidity and 
characteristic daring.” 

A Page of History 

The terrible months passed by and the 
Siege of Delhi became an incident in 
history books, which have no room to 
tell of personal exploits. To face a 
terrible death bravely is always the most 
glorious thing a man or woman can do. 
Thousands of such deeds are forgotten. 
,We are glad to have a page in history 
made vivid to us by this glimpse of the 
courage of a man who is still alive. 

Colonel Thackeray, still enjoying life, is 
waiting for his century. He says that if 
w-e will come to him w hen lie is a hundred 
he will tell us some more stories. He is 
well and happy, and follows the. news of, 
England with the greatest interest. j 

May time be kind to this old British 
soldier living under the Italian sun. 
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DOGS RACE A TRAIN 

Desperate Adventure on 
the Underground 

ALSATIANS BREAK LOOSE 

People waiting at Goodge Street 
Station on the London Underground 
the other day were a little surprised 
to see, instead of a train coming out 
of the tunnel, a couple of young Alsatian 
wolfhounds, leashed together. They 
were panting, and looked as if they had 
run hard, as indeed they must have 
with a train at their heels. 

They jumped on to the platform 
and were seized at once by a man who 
was as much surprised as anybody on 
the crowded platform, but had the 
wit to catch the runaways and hold 
them firmly. A second later the train 
came in and a lady jumped out, looking 
very anxious, as well she might, knowing 
that her young wolfhounds were in the 
tunnel, racing the train. 

She took them from the man and 
told him the story. 

In Front of a Train 

At Warren Street Station, which is 
the next along the line, she had tried 
to get into the train with her dogs. 

But what should the foolish, bewil¬ 
dered dogs do but jump down on to the 
line. They ran madly to and fro on the 
metals, and then, terrified by the sound 
of another train approaching, they dis¬ 
appeared down the tunnel. 

The train came in, and the mistress 
of the hounds, her heart cold with fear, 
jumped on it. It is only about one- 
third of a mile from Warren Street 
to Goodge Street Station, but it seemed 
an eternity to her, thinking of the 
hounds she loved down in the tunnel, 
of the live wire, of. the almost certain 
and terrible death. 

We can imagine her joy when she 
stepped out and saw the dogs. 


THE WILD CAT 
Fate of the Little Scottish Tiger 
A FIGHT OF BIRD AND BEAST 

Everyone has heard of wild-cat 
schemes; .. but recently the wildest 
wild-cat scheme ever launched was the 
scheme to exterminate wild cats. 

For according to Air. J. G. Millais 
the wild cat is by no means a rare and 
vanishing species, but, in spite of traps 
and keepers, has spread over many 
parts of Scotland. In certain districts 
it has become so numerous in deer 
forests and woods that steps will have 
to be taken against it. A taxidermist 
in Perth had 30 wild cats sent to him 
to be stuffed in 1925, and sometimes 
you may see their bodies nailed up on 
a board with weasels and hawks, after 
the brutal fashion of keepers. But 
still the wild cat flourishes. 

The tiny Scottish tiger lives in cairns 
and brings up its kittens as the fox 
does. It hunts by day and kills merci¬ 
fully, usually hunting rabbits and hares. 
Although it rarely kills grouse, it will 
do so when there is no other game to 
be had, and that is why keepers make 
war on it. As everyone knows, rabbits 
are real enemies to the farmer, and 
the wild cat does good work in keep¬ 
ing them down. But the hunter cares 
little for that. 

Mr. John Ramsden, Donald Creerar, 
and another man saw a most interesting 
battle between a wild cat and a Golden 
Eagle near Loch Ballich not long ago. 
The cat crouched on a rock and the 
eagle swooped at it thirty times, but 
at every attack.the little animal sprang 
up, fighting with tooth and claw, until 
the great bird was driven off. 


ALWAYS SOMETHING 
GOOD BEING DONE 

Happiness on the Kerb 

GOOD CHEER ON A RAINY DAY 

There is something very big and 
impersonal in a great city like London, 
thousands of people rushing to and fro j 
and no one, it seems, thinking of anyone 
else except to wish that they would get 
out of their way. 

And yet there are always little kind 
deeds happening, lovely things to see 
that one can.think about. 

The other day a bootblack was 
standing in the rain, shivering and cold, 
watching people’s feet as they went by, 
and not far away was a flower-seller, 
shivering and cold, watching people’s 
faces as they went, by. She knew the 
kind of face which means “ I must have 
a few flowers at all costs " ; but there 
seemed to be few faces of that kind in 
the street. 

Not very far away there were four 
newspaper-sellers trying hard to get 
rid of their stock. It was a miserable 
day, when anyone who had a home 
hurried to it, and did not trouble about 
newspapers, or clean boots, or flowers. 

Pound Notes Given Away 

Then, just as the bootblack and the 
flower-woman were thinking that their 
luck was out and London was a hard 
home for all its millions and its wealth, 
someone stepped up to them, gave them 
each a pound note, and passed on, lost 
in the crowd. Before either of these 
street-dwellers had recovered from their 
amazement the donor was out of sight, 
and on her way this kindly, lady called 
on the four paper-sellers, pushed a pound 
note into their hands, and hurried away. 

The dull, rainy world became suddenly 
bright to those street-dwellers, and they 
had a bewildering glimpse of the undying 
goodness of the human heart. We can 
imagine the difference that pound 
meant to each of these six, how its joy 
would last for many days. • 

It is good to think of such little 
things, tiny candles of goodness and 
love suddenly set alight in the world 
for those who find it a rather gloomy 
and self-seeking place. 

DUST DRIVING AN 
ENGINE 

New Power for a Car 

Two clever people on the American 
Board of Agriculture have just had a 
bright idea. It is their special work to 
study the explosions which sometimes 
occur in grain elevators, and have been 
traced to the presence of quantities of 
fine grain dust in the air ; and these 
researches have turned their thoughts 
into a new channel. If grain dust mixed 
with air is so explosive, they have 
argued, surely this energy can be turned 
to practical use. 

The answer is yes, for they have 
actually succeeded in making grain dust 
drive the engine of a Ford motor-car ! 
The experiment was carried out at the 
Board of Agriculture’s Experimental 
Farm, and it is believed that this grain 
dust, which has hitherto been regarded 
as waste, can be extensively used in 
grain elevator districts for driving 
stationary engines. It is not likely, of 
course, to be used lor road motors, for 
which petrol is a far more convenient fuel. 

A well-balanced proportion of dust 
and air is necessary for successful opera¬ 
tion, and the inventors are now busy 
devising a good method of feeding the 
grain dust, six pounds of which is esti¬ 
mated to be capable of giving out as 
much energy as a gallon of petrol, I 


THE PRINCE LOOKS 
Out of the Window 

The other day a journalist was going 
to the Midlands. He was engaged on an 
important piece of work for a great 
newspaper, and he bore a well-known 
name, so he was.travelling in a Pullman. 

At one station two young men got in. 
One said to the other, “ Is this all 
right ? ” as though he had expected 
to find an empty reserved carriage. 
The other replied, “ Yes, quite all 
right.” Then the journalist saw that 
he was travelling with the Prince of 
Wales and an equerry. 

In any other country the heir to the 
throne would travel in a special train, 
or at least surrounded by a host of 
servants and detectives. But our Royal 
Family of England have nothing to fear 
from our people. 

The equerry opened a book and 
read all the way. As for the Prince, he 
looked out of the window. He was 
ill and weary looking, hut he seemed 
to find comfort in the green fields of 
England, hills and woods and rivers, 
clustering villages, fine white roads, 
and every now and then a stately house 
standing in park land—these things 
passed under the Prince’s eyes. Was 
he wishing he had been born a country 
gentleman,, to spend his days quietly 
on a few acres, with horses, and gardens, 
and one or two farms to fill his time ? 

Looking on the Countryside 

Was he wishing he had lived in one 
of those cottages, with only an eight- 
hour day’s work to do, and after that 
freedom to walk on the hills, or to fish, 
or to play football, or to sit with other 
men saying what he liked’to say, instead 
of having' to say what was diplomatic ? 
Did he think it would be good to marry 
whom he chose, and have a home so 
private and humble that no interviewer 
or politician ever invaded it ? • Did he 
envy the men he saw working in the 
fields, who were free to come and go as 
they chose ? The Prince is English, 
and Englishmen love liberty : he must 
envy his subjects, for in these days kings 
are the only people who are not free. 

But, as the autumn countryside 
looked very beautiful, perhaps the 
Prince was not bitter at heart. For the 
whole of his life he must perform 
wearisome monotonous duties, endlessly 
doing his bit for- trade and charity by 
travelling, bowing, smiling, talking to 
strangers, enduring speeches, and living 
for ever in a glare of merciless lime¬ 
light ; but it is all for England, beautiful 
in spite of all the jerry-builders have 
done, for this England that men will 
lay down their lives for. - 


A BIG STEP FORWARD 
FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Twenty-Minute Records 

Edison, who has more successful in¬ 
ventions to his credit than any other 
man, is still inventing. 

His latest triumph is the perfection 
of a new kind of gramophone with 
records that will’ play for twenty 
minutes, thus doing away with the 
nuisance of constantly having to change 
them. The discs will be no larger 
than the present 12-incli ones, and the 
motor will be strong enough to run for 
the length of the record without having 
to be rewound. 

It is splendid to think that it will now 
be possible to play many of the great 
classical works through without in¬ 
terruption. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bordighera . . . Bor-de-gay-rah 

Khayyam.Ki-yahm 

Nepal ..Ne-pawl 

Sclieveningen . Skay-ven-ing-en 


November 13 , 1926 

MRS. SINKINS AND 
HER MONUMENT 

Why She is Remembered 
in the Garden 

THE WOMAN BELOVED BY 
THE POOR 

There is hardly any country dweller 
who does not know the name of Mrs. 
Sinkins—although, perhaps, many gar¬ 
deners make the mistake of calling her 
Mrs. Simkins. 

All over the country you will find her, 
in cottage borders or fringing beds in 
the grounds of a stately old manor 
house. She is the white pink we all 
love best, and we think of her as being 
nearly as old as England. 

It 'will surprise many people, there¬ 
fore, to learn that Mrs. Sinkins was 
discovered only a generation ago by 
a woman who bore the same name, and 
who crossed the old fimbriatus with a 
clove carnation. The human Mrs. 
Sinkins was not a leisured lady with 
nothing to do but to superintend her 
maids and gardeners. She and her 
husband were Master and Matron of the 
Eton Union Workhouse for 34 years, 
and were warmly loved by the poor old 
people in their charge. Nearly all 
Mrs. Sinkins’s time was spent in seeing 
to the comfort of those who had nothing 
left to them in all the world except the 
kindness of the Matron. 

Flowers that Became Famous 

But when her work with human 
wreckage was done Mrs. Sinkins loved 
to be among flowers. After she had 
bred the new pink a nurseryman put 
several of the plants on the market, 
calling them after her, and soon they 
became famous. 

Mrs. Sinkins herself remained the 
same unknown, gentle woman all her 
days, and did not resign her toil in the 
workhouse for horticulture. Only the 
other day her husband died at 
ninety. She herself did not live so 
long, but her name will live oh. She 
has a monument in nearly every garden 
throughout England, and it is far more 
beautiful than anything Michael Angelo 
ever made. 


THINGS SAID 

Fascism arose for the defence of war. 

A Fascist manifesto 

Drive the drunken driver off the road. 

An American State Official 
Disease should be regarded as a crime- 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane 

She that keepeth a house well is 
greater than she that swimmeth a 
channel. Father Powell 

The hen is a wonderful thing ; we 
can eat her before she is born and after 
she is dead. Lord Dewar 

Wireless is going to make a great 
difference; there will be not much 
private life. Headmaster of Rugby 

If aviation had been the fashion for 
a thousand years there would probably 
be only one language in Europe. 

Sir Alan Cobham 

Big Ben is the worst bell in the world, 
so badly cracked that you can stick 
your arm through the fracture. 

A professional bellringer 
I wish those people who are always 
speaking against England would go and 
live in countries which they think 
better. Dr. J. H. Ritson 

The film industry is thirty years 
old, yet the churches and educational 
authorities have not taken a hand in 
steering it for the benefit of mankind. 

Canon Chase of New York 
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TEN YEARS OF SAVING 
IN HARD TIMES 

What We Can Do When 
We Try 

“ENOUGH OF THIS FOOLERY” 

There is something very encouraging 
in the figures given by Major-General 
Seely, who is Chairman of the National 
Savings Committee. 

The National Savings movement is 
now the greatest agency for thrift in 
the country ; since it was started ten 
years ago about 785 million certificates 
have been sold, representing a cash 
value of £600,000,000. 

There are fciur great saving movements 
at work. General Seely pointed out, 
and he gave some significant figures of 
what each movement has been doing 
in the last ten years. Tn the Post Office 
Savings Bank there has been a saving 
of £90,000,000; in Trustee Savings 
Banks £28,000,000 ; in building societies 
£102,000,000 ; and in National Savings 
Certificates £600,000,000. 

Arbitration Before Strife 

That is a total of £820,000,000 saved 
in ten years. It is a wonderful example 
of the inherent vigour and robustness 
of our race and of what w T e can do when 
we try. 

If there had been no strikes and no 
industrial strife, said General Seely, 
our savings might have been, instead of 
about a thousand millions, about two 
thousand millions ; and he added that 
it was time that we who have said to 
the peoples of the world that the 
British Empire would go to arbitration 
before it went to war should now say 
to ourselves : “ Enough of this foolery ! 
Arbitration before strife.” 


A GUARANTEE FOR THE 
NEXT GENERATION 
Mussolini Looks After the 
Children 

When Signor Mussolini is not kept too 
busy in being a Dictator he keeps a 
fatherly eye on young Italy. 

He is really quite good about children. 
His Fascist laws will not let any Italian 
child appear on the stage till it is fifteen. 
There are no child actors in Italian 
films. Into a good many kinemas no 
child may enter, and if they are the 
kinemas which display some of the 
American films shown in this country the 
children are well out of them. 

No Italian child may go into a wine 
shop. In a country where wine and water 
is the commonest drink of all no child 
under fifteen can be served with alcohol 
of any kind, or can be given it in any in¬ 
stitution, boarding-school, or elsewhere. 

Signor Mussolini no doubt wants 
young Italy to grow up into Fascisti, 
but he is taking some pains to ensure 
that the children shall be good Fascisti. 

WAVES OF THE RHINE 
A Switchback Swim 

When the bathers at Arnhem, in 
Holland, past which the old Rhine 
flows to the sea, are tired of the ordinary 
forms of breast-stroke, side-stroke, trud- 
geon, and crawl they will be able to 
find a novel sensation in the new swim¬ 
ming-bath which the town has enclosed. 

The water will not just ripple through 
this 140-feet-long bath, but will foam 
through it in waves like the rollers 
of the sea. Something in the form of a 
mill-wheel will churn them up, and the 
bathers of Arnhem will be able to dive 
and play in them as if they were at 
Scheveningen, without the railway jour¬ 
ney and the sand. 


THE GREAT ORGAN AT LIVERPOOL 


The great organ in position The keyboard of the organ 



These pictures show the working ot the great organ built by Messrs. Henry Willis and Sons 
for Liverpool Cathedral. A motor drives a fan and pumps wind into a bellows reservoir. 
From there the wind passes up to a wind chest. Under the soundboard which supports 
the pipes are sliders with holes, which work backward and forward, bringing the holes 
under the pipes or not as required. When the organist presses a key he makes an electrical 
connection with a small magnet, which draws down a pallet, opens the pipe, admits the 
air, and makes the note. The sliders are worked by the stops. See page 8 




A WISE MAN OF 
THE EAST 

HIS ACHIEVEMENT FOR 
HUMANITY 

The Prime Minister of Nepal 
Finishes a Great Work 

60,000 SLAVES SET FREE 

If civilisation had any means of 
bestowing honour with the world's 
unanimous voice, as may happen when 
there is a world-wide League of Nations, 
it should give its supreme award of 
glory to the Prime Minister of Nepal, 
the Maharajah Sir Chandra Jung. 

That independent Himalayan State, 
about as large as England, with a popu¬ 
lation of five or six millions, has, by the 
sole act of its ruler, suddenly set free 
all its slaves—60,000 of them. 

The Secret of Success 

Wherever slavery has long been deep- 
rooted the bestowal of freedom has 
been found extremely difficult. It cost 
England many millions of pounds in 
the West Indies, and took ten years in 
the doing. It cost the United States 
one of the greatest wars in history. 
In some lands it has been an impossible 
feat. But Nepal has succeeded on a 
given day, peaceably, while all the 
world wonders and applauds. 

The secret of this fine success can be 
found in the Maharajah’s long and 
complete preparation for the task, and 
in his magnificent influence over the 
people he governs. 

He began with a personal study ot 
slavery everywhere and the ways in 
which it has been grappled with. Then 
he ordered a census of slave-owners and 
slaves. This showed there were 15,719 
slave-owners in his country who owned 
between them 59,873 slaves. 

A Princely Offer 

Next iie summoned a national meeting 
of his ministers, the leading people of 
the land, and the slave-owners, and to 
this great assemblage he made a two- 
hours speech, setting forth the iniquity of 
the system and . its many evil effects. 
His eloquence deeply moved the vast 
concourse. He concluded with a personal 
offer of £150,000 toward the cost of 
compensating the slave-owners. At 
the same time a law was passed .for¬ 
bidding any further purchasing or sale 
of slaves. 

This was followed by an appeal to 
all the slave-owners to say whether they 
wished slavery to be abolished, and 
if they did whether they favoured 
doing it at once or gradually. The terms 
of compensation were stated. 

The result was amazing. Of the 15,719 
owners only 467 wished that slavery 
might continue, and 1281 declined to 
receive any compensation. The number 
who asked for more compensation than 
had been suggested was 498. When the 
day for abolishing slavery arrived it 
was found that the 1281 owners who 
wished to set their slaves free without 
compensation had increased to 4651. 
The total cost was only £250,000. '• 

The Famous Gurkhas 

One-third of the emancipated slaves 
have chosen to' stay with their former 
owners as hired servants, and for many 
of the rest land has been set apart for 
cultivation. No disturbance of labour 
has been complained of, and the whole 
scheme has worked out harmoniously. 

The whole enterprise throws a vivid 
light both upon the Maharajah of Nepal 
and upon his people. 

The people of Nepal are the Gurkhas, 
famous as voluntary soldiers enlisting 
in the British Army in India, and 
intrepid mountaineers. Mount Everest 
is in Nepal, and. we may be glad of it, 
for it enables us to say that, as the 
State tops the world in its great height 
above the sea, so it has raised itself 
to a great height in the moral realm 
where alone true greatness lies. 
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FREDERICK-NOT- 


TH E-GREAT 

GERMANY PUTS HIM ON 
A STAMP 

Why There is a Little Storm in 
the Republic 

A MAN OF WAR 

As we all know what a tremendous 
figure Frederick the Great has repre¬ 
sented in Germany it is not without 
surprise that news is received of the 
furious storm which has broken out in 
the Fatherland over the Government 
proposal to put his portrait on a stamp. 
The party which would welcome the re¬ 
turn of the Kaiser to the throne want 
the Frederick stamp ; the rest of the 
people do not. 

A similar contest would arise in 
England if it were proposed to print on 
our stamps a portrait of King John, or 
Henry the Eighth, or Charles the First. 

Frederick’s Breach of Faith 

Never has the title of Great been 
conferred upon a worse man than 
Frederick. Kaiser William was not the 
first of his line to tear up “ a scrap of 
paper ’’ ; Frederick tore up one which 
bore the signatures of England, France, 
Spain, Russia, Poland, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and Prussia, all of whom bound 
themselves to maintain the right of the 
Empress Maria Theresa to succeed her 
father, Charles the Sixth, Roman 
Emperor and German King. 

Frederick plunged the world into 
war out of greed and love of notoriety ; 
his own words were, “ Ambition, interest, 
the desire of making people talk about 
me, carried the day, and I decided for 
war." And war there was. 

An Infamous Conflict 

One of Macaulay’s most famous.pas¬ 
sages describes the consequences of that 
infamous conflict, the shocks and related 
conflagrations to which it gave rise. 

“ The whole world sprang to arms 
(says Macaulay). On the head of 
Frederick is all the blood which was 
shed in a war which raged during many 
years and in every quarter of the globe. 
The evils produced by his wickedness 
were felt in lands where the name of 
Frederick was unknown ; and in order 
that he might rob a neighbour whom he 
had promised to defend black men 
fought on the coast of Coromandel, and 
red men scalped each other by the 
Great Lakes of North America.” 

Seven years that wicked war lasted. 
It gave Frederick Silesia, but it brought 
general ruin to his people, ruin of 
private fortunes, of towns, of industries. 
The fields lay uncultivated, with their 
workers dead or maimed, the seed corn 
that should have been sown had been 
eaten ; famine was everywhere, cattle 
all gone, pestilence everywhere ; a sixth 
of the manhood of the nation had 
perished in' battle ; a tenth of the 
nation was dead ; and 100,000 Turks, 
gathered on the borders of Hungary, 
were preparing to renew a Moslem march 
across Europe. 

Wliat a Million Men Died For 

The world owes Frederick no greater 
admiration than it owes all other 
barbarous military chiefs who were 
steadfast, constant, and inspired in 
murderous misdoing on a gigantic scale. 
He is of their company, lawless, faith¬ 
less, cruel, and ignoble. 

In refusing him unmerited laurels 
Republican Germany honours herself, 
but it is not a hopeful sign that an 
influential section of the community 
should seek to do reverence to so 
ruthless and dishonourable a figure. A 
million of our men recently laid down 
their lives to prove that Right is Might, 
and that Frederickism is wrong and 
detestable, and not to be suffered to 
exist in the modern world.' 


THE EVER-CHANGING 
WORLD 

A New Phase of Wireless 

BY BAUDOT 

For many years men have sat at a 
funny little keyboard with black and 
white notes, like a piano, and have 
played on the instrument all day long, 
sending automatic telegraph messages. 
.This system was invented by M. Baudot, 
and is used very largely in France. 
Each note struck on the keyboard sends 
an electric current which prints a letter of 
the alphabet at the other end of the tele¬ 
graph line, and in this way printed 
telegrams are transmitted. 

Experiments have been carried out 
for a long time by wireless engineers 
in the hope of being able to send printed 
wireless telegrams with the Baudot 
apparatus. They have at last met with 
success, and these telegrams are being 
sent from the Croix d’Hins station near 
Bordeaux to Madagascar. So success¬ 
ful have the experiments been that 
French telegraph engineers have pre¬ 
dicted that the cable is doomed. 

This is perhaps not true, for hundreds 
of millions of pounds have been spent on 
the world’s cables, and with an ever¬ 
growing world and ever-expanding busi¬ 
ness there will always be a use for the 
old-fashioned cable in addition to any¬ 
thing that wireless may do. But the new 
system has come to stay and to grow, 
and messages are now being sent “ By 
Baudot ” as we send “ By Marconi.” 


THE POVERTY BROUGHT 
BY THE CLOSED PITS 
Sad Effect of the Coal Crisis 

The statistics of the poverty brought by 
the coal stoppage are very impressive. 

In June, last year, 1,105,970 persons 
w r ere receiving Poor Law relief. This was 
a rise from 454,258 in June, 1919. But 
in June, 1926, the number had leaped 
up to 2,420,738, which is one person 
“ on the rates ” out of every 16 through¬ 
out the land ! Indeed, in the second 
week in May, the time of the general 
strike, the number was even higher. It 
reached 2,440,629. 

Of those receiving relief 91 per cent 
were assisted in their own homes. The 
number in the institutions has tended 
to decline. The people “ ordinarily 
engaged in regular occupation ” who 
fell back on Poor Law relief numbered 
1,639,000. ' This number was made 
up of 421,000 men, 396,000 women, and 
822,000 children. 

It is a curious fact that in purely 
agricultural districts the number re¬ 
ceiving Poor Law relief at the end of 
June this year showed a decline from 
the number receiving such relief in 
June, 1914, and there was a general 
rural decrease between last year and 
this year. 

TRUSTING THE PUBLIC 
A Claim for Lancaster 

Mention in the C.N. of the general 
honesty of the Norwegian public, which 
makes it possible to run trams in 
Bergen without any conductor, the 
passenger paying through an automatic 
machine and receiving a ticket from it, 
has brought us a note from Lancaster. 

A correspondent informs us that the 
majority of the tramcars in Lancaster 
are run on the' same method, except 
that the passenger on entering drops 
his money into a slot and receives no 
ticket in return. Good for Lancaster 1 

Such a system, if properly supported 
by the vigilance of the public, would 
become a useful training in honour; 
though if ever laxity arose it might be 
a training in dishonour for those easily 
tempted. We wish it were possible to try 
it in London. 


A VERY GALLANT 
LADY 

The Last Thing She Did 

Every day people who lived near 
Abington Park, Northampton, saw an 
old lady and a tiny child go into the 
park carrying a doll and a paper bag'. 
Miss Mary Asher w r as 73, and her grand¬ 
niece, Joyce Page, was only 4, but their 
friendship was very real. One of the 
things they both loved best was to feed 
the swans and pigeons. 

But Abington Park will never see the 
pair again. The other day the child was 
playing with her toy perambulator near 
the lake' and fell in. Instantly the 
gallant old lady plunged into the water 
and waded to the child, but when she 
had picked the little one up she was seen 
to fall forward herself. A woman called 
to the park-keepers and helped them to 
rescue Miss Asher, who was still clasping 
Joyce in her arms. Both were uncon¬ 
scious. The little girl was revived by 
artificial respiration, but the old lady 
was dead. It is thought that her death 
was caused by the shock of wading into 
three feet of cold water. 

To run to the rescue of a drowning 
child is always a brave deed, but in a 
lady of 73 it is doubly courageous. Mary 
Asher was a very gallant Englishwoman. 

AN ELEPHANT AT BAY 
The Hunter Killed 

Of all wild animals we are apt to 
think of the elephant as the gentlest. 

We remember the playmates who give 
children rides in the Zoo, and recall the 
pictures we have seen of elephants doing 
industrial work in India. It is impos¬ 
sible to imagine the tamest lion or 
buffalo moving about so freely. ? - 

It is. true that elephants are not 
naturally . savage; but they are not 
cowards either, and they are so intelligent 
that they make very dangerous enemies. 
A tragedy has recently taken place in 
Northern-, Rhodesia because an ex¬ 
perienced elephant hunter failed to 
remember these things. 

The victim was Mr. Christopher 
Walker, who was hunting in the Mam- 
wala area with Mr. McArthur. They 
had followed an elephant’s spoor from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m., and the creature had 
twice bolted. But at last the big 
creature’s patience gave out. He must 
have turned and hidden in the bush. 
When the hunters thought he was far 
ahead the elephant suddenly bore down 
upon them. Mr. McArthur just managed 
to hurl himself out of the way into a 
thorn bush, but Mr. Walker was tram¬ 
pled to death. Having accomplished his 
vengeance the creature escaped bef&re 
Mr. McArthur could reach his gun. 

GOOD MISS PENROSE 
A Cow With a Wooden Leg 

In New South Wales there is a farm 
called Clay field, and it can boast of 
possessing a cow the like of which cannot 
be found anywhere else in the world. 
For this cow actually has a wooden leg, 
and stumps about like the villain in 
Treasure Island. 

When the animal was 18 months old 
she broke her leg. If she had belonged 
to a man he wopld probably have 
thought shooting would be the most 
merciful thing for her, but the farmer of 
Clayfield is Miss Penrose, and she put 
the broken leg in splints. Soon she found 
that in spite of all her pains the limb 
would not mend, but the cow’s dark, 
gentle eyes seemed to plead for life, and 
Miss Penrose decided to try once more. 
She amputated the leg herself, and fixed 
up an artificial limb. 

Now the cow is eight, years old, a 
good milker, and the mother of three 
healthy youngsters. Miss Penrose must 
feel very proud as she watches her 
patient and the youngest calf peacefully 
feeding in the meadows. 
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NEW. SIGHTS IN 
OLD ROME 

Six Chinese at the Vatican 

AND THE CROSS IN THE 
COLOSSEUM 

Two remarkable sights were seen not 
long ago in wonderful Rome, that city 
which was for so long the capital of the- 
civilised world, and is still almost the 
capital of romance. 

One of these sights was the, welcome 
given to six Chinese who had come to 
be made bishops by the. Pope. They 
were given the royal salute at the 
station, and many distinguished people 
were there to receive them. 

The consecration of these six Chinese 
Roman Catholics is the fruit of’ seed 
which was sown in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, when some Franciscan monks set 
out to become missionaries in China. 
They made 25,000 converts, but not till 
today have any Chinese reached such 
high ecclesiastical rank. It was a 
significant little group who stood on 
the railway station, and rather an odd 
one too, for some of the newcomers 
wore native dress and others • priestly 
cassocks, but all wore pith helmets ! 

Kidnapped by Brigands 

One of the travellers thought he 
would never realise his dream of seeing 
Rome and entering the famous bronze 
doors of the Vatican. On his way to the 
Chinese coast ho was kidnapped by 
brigands,, but he managed to. escape; 
and although he had lost all he possessed 
the believers in Shanghai helped him to 
finish his journey. 

The other remarkable sight took place 
at sunset on Sunday, October 24. 

A band of poor people from the 
working-class quarter near St. John 
Lateran marched into the ruins of the 
Colosseum singing hymns and carrying a 
big wooden cross. A great crowd assem¬ 
bled where the Roman citizens of old 
came to watch gladiators and see 
Christians given to lions and tigers or 
burned to death. 

After the procession had wound its 
way round the arena where so many 
heroes have died the cross was laid 
down on a bed of roses. Later it is 
to be erected on a stone base as a 
memorial to the early Christian martyrs, 
and as a sign that the,Colosseum belongs 
not to Jupiter and Mars and Apollo, but 
to Christ. 


BIRMINGHAM’S CHILD 
Albert of Belgium 

Birmingham has just done a good thing 
in the cause of international friendship. 

- The-Lord Mayor of that City has been 
to Albert, the French town which 
Birmingham adopted after- the war, to 
lay the foundation-stone of a new homo 
for the aged poor, which Birmingham 
people hope will symbolise in the new 
Albert that is being built the ties that 
grew' between the two places in the terri¬ 
ble days of the battles on the Somme. 

Birmingham could scarcely have per¬ 
petuated this friendship in a better 
way. Just after the war Birmingham 
people sent clothing, boots, food, and 
tools to Albert, and Albert, in gratitude, 
named one of its roads the rue do 
Birmingham. Then a fund was started 
in Birmingham, and 500,000 francs were 
collected for the homes which are to be 
called the Pavilion de Birmingham. 

At the same hour as the foundation 
stone was laid in Albert a representative 
of the French Consul in England laid 
at the foot of Birmingham’s Hall of 
Memory a wreath of grateful remem¬ 
brance from the people of Albert. 
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PIGS AND SUN-SPOTS 
Something to Think About 

There are not enough pigs in England. 
The Minister of Agriculture laments it, 
and his sorrow is the greater because 
there is a big opening for the fine old 
■Wiltshire pig at the present moment. 

If only it could be made to multiply 
by the million, so that there would be 
one pig for every English family, a new 
era of prosperity might dawn on the 
country and perhaps the Chancellor 
might take something off the income- 
tax ; for it cannot be too often repeated 
that every penny the country pays for 
imported pigs is a penny we shall never 
see again. Pennies spent on the English 
pig stay in the country. 

But what is to be done about the pig ? 
It is an animal admired'wherever it is 
known. It is little short of loved in 
Germany. Denmark cherishes it. Ire¬ 
land treats it like a brother. In the 
United States there is one pig for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. 
But in England the pig population 
hardly surpasses that of Leicester. How 
is it to be made to increase ? 

The oddest thing about its increase is 
that it depends on the weather. The 
weather influences the maize crop, and 
it is on maize that pigs largely feed 
and greatly flourish. In a good maize 
year the grain is cheap. Therefore 
more pigs are bred and fed. In a poor 
maize year the numbers fall. But the 
maize crop shows a more or less regular 
rise and fall over a period of five years, 
and that can only be because there is a 
steady variation of some kind in the 
amount of rain that falls on it, and the 
hours of sunshine. This five-year period 
is about half the period in which sun¬ 
spots increase to their greatest number 
and fall to their least. It may be only 
a coincidence; but it looks as.if the rise 
and fall of sun-spots might have some 
connection with the rise and fall of pork. 


THE BULL AS THE 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND 
His Sad End 

There have been famous bulls in 
history, the Bull of Bashan and the Irish 
bull, but none has a better claim to 
recollection than tjie bull of Bobbers 
Mill near Nottingham, for this was a 
bull of peace. 

Children played with it. This amiable 
beast would let them shake, the ring in 
its nose without a snort. Even its tail 
was not sacred to them. It chose them 
as playmates. 

But it was so with children only. If 
ever a grown-up ventured into the field 
of Bobbers Mill the fierce head went 
down, the tail went up, and the adult 
left the field while there was yet time. 

That is why we have to write of the 
bull in the past. It was not safe for 
anyone but the children, and it has 
now been brought in from grass to 
languish in a stable. There the food is 
good and plentiful, but the fat meals 
may have a sinister ending and the bull 
become a baron of beef by Christmas. 


GOLDFISH TO THE RESCUE 

A Canadian water-power plant W'as 
having a great deal of trouble through 
moss clogging the apparatus until the 
engineers cleverly solved the problem. 

They placed a large number of gold¬ 
fish in the ponds, and now the fish eat 
the moss and the machinerv is left clear. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 

Burlington Arcade . . . £330.000 

A letter of Robert Burns. . £190 

1st edition of Pickwick Papers . £150 
A letter of Oliver Goldsmith £62 
A love letter of Keats . . £40 

A letter of Dean Swift . . . £30 

1st edition of Nicholas Nickleby. £14 
An uncashed cheque signed by Charles 
Dickens failed to bring any offer. 


A BID FOR FREEDOM 
400 Miles of Adventure 

A story comes from Calcutta of 
prisoners in the convict settlement of 
the Andamans, which makes us wonder if 
there may not be something in the 
kindly view of some philosophers that 
ill-doers are often only people whose 
gifts have been turned to wrong uses. 

These Andaman convicts showed the 
courage of explorers and the resource 
of Robinson Crusoe. Courage they 
might be expected to have, for they 
were dacoits from Burma undergoing 
life sentences for their raids on peaceful 
neighbours; and they employed it in 
their escape from their island prison by 
setting out in a dug-out canoe across the 
stormy straits to Burma. 

Luck was with them. They had little 
food and hardly any water, but they at 
last reached Tenasserim, on the Burman 
coast, after a voyage of four hundred 
miles. They were then mere spectres, 
but they fqund food for their famished 
bodies, and then walked many miles to 
the village of Sitlcwin. Nobody knew 
them, and they selected a remote spot in 
the neighbourhood on which to build 
a' hut and alter their appearance so as 
to look like simple field labourers. Then 
they sallied' forth in search of work and 
got it. Only after a time did something 
in their appearance or habits rouse 
suspicion, and the police were called in. 

That is the end of the story except 
that the bold dacoits are. now back in 
the Andamans at less congenial work 
than they found at Sitlcwin. 


A BRAVE PHEASANT 

One evening not long ago a hen 
pheasant settled on a bridge in one of 
our provincial towns, and after a while 
strutted up to a policeman near by. 

Nothing doubting, the bold bird 
offered no objection to being picked up 
by the man in blue. He carried his 
feathered friend to the police-station, 
where it was fed and kindly treated by 
the constables there assembled. 


A MILLION MILES IN 
THE AIR 

Australia’s Great Record 

Australia is perhaps the best suited ol 
all the continents to flying, because she 
has a reliable climate, excellent landing- 
places, and vast, almost empty spaces 
that need to be crossed. 

At all events, her air services are going 
ahead in the most remarkable way, and 
■witli such complete success’that there 
has not been a single accident, though 
well over seven thousand miles are 
flown by commercial machines in a 
week. On her three chief airways more 
than 1,100,000 miles have been flown 
already, and they have carried 6500 
passengers and 800,000 letters. 

The idea, no doubt, later will be to 
link up the scattered big cities, but at 
present the aeroplane is doing its best 
work in linking up the outposts in the 
bush with the outer world. Tn Western 
Australia, for instance, there is a wecklv 
service covering the 1440 miles between 
Perth and Derby, a settlement which it 
.would bo- a troublesome business other¬ 
wise to reach; Queensland has a service 
over 823 miles between Charlcville and 
Camoowealonce a week, and in the south¬ 
east the two routes Adelaide—Broken 
Hill—-Hay and Mildura—Melbourne— 
Cootamundra are flown over twice a week. 

That Australia is expecting great 
things of the aeroplane is shown by the 
fact that a further 5000 miles of airways 
have been surveyed. The time cannot 
be far off when regular air services will 
knit together the continent from end 
to end. ' See World Map 


GRASSES FAR FROM HOME 

.Grasses recently found growing at 
the summits of two 14,000-feet peaks in 
Colorado have been identified as be¬ 
longing to a species only found along 
the coast of Alaska. ' 

The theory is that some time in the 
Cilacial Age the ice must have carried 
some grass seeds southward and left 
them stranded in the Rockies. 
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The Bookless House 

In our postbag the other day there 
arrived a little book, a tribute from the 
library of one of our boy readers who has 
learned from our papers to love books and 
has bought three thousand for himself. 

Could any more touching tribute reach an 
editor? Could anything be more hopeful 
than such a fact as this ? 

e were reading not long ago 
of that shameful place 
the House without Books. Never 
since the world began have people 
read as much as now. And yet, 
though tens of millions in these 
islands read something every day, 
it is doubtful whether the people 
who buy books worth keeping in 
their houses are as many as a 
generation ago. 

What greater cause for pride 
can there be than that there 
shall be gathered gradually in 
our houses, as the years go by, 
the wisdom conceived by the 
human mind in the long past, 
which is ever being increased ? 

Think of other causes of the 
pride of possession that we see. 
The pride in dress is almost 
everywhere, too much of it. There 
is everywhere the housewife’s 
pride in her house and garden, 
the husband’s pride in his car. 
These are some of the forms in 
which the beginnings of worldly 
success are abundantly displayed. 
They are common, and they are 
worthy and honourable. 

But how seldom can we see, in 
the average home, a pride in the 
honourable enrichment of life by 
the possession and enjoyment of 
the treasures. of books, the 
treasures which contain the in¬ 
tellectual triumphs of mankind. 
Yet, whether we regard books as 
household gods, a sign of good 
taste, a source of amusement, or 
a splendid stimulus and prepara¬ 
tion for our life’s work, they take 
no second place to any of the 
causes of a just pride. 

- But some will say all this sup¬ 
poses there is money to buy 
books, and most of us have little 
or no money to spare. That is not 
so with those whose tastes we arc 
considering. With them it is a 
question of a better choice in 
spending, a little less on what 
appeals to outward show and a 
little more on life’s realities. Even 
those who have very little cannot 
afford to have a bookless home. 
In truth some of the best home 
libraries have been slowly built 
up out of scanty mone_y which, 
if books were neglected, would 
be spent on less necessary things. 

Above all other things that 
money can buj^ we should cherish 
books that have a lasting value. 
They have no equal for interest, 
for inspiration, for education, 
and for that delight in life with¬ 
out which we are but as sticks 
and stones. Let us set our faces 
against the bookless house as 
a thing to be ashamed of. 
It is a slum, though its walls are 
lined with silk and its coffers 
filled with gold. 


A Negro’s Sacrifice 
r J’iiE American papers have just 
announced that Joe Lucas has 
died. Many people in America as well 
as in England will ask, Who was Joe 
Lucas ? "No one knew of his work till 
he was dead, and then the people he 
had befriended spoke of it, and 
America'honoured the humble man. 

Joe Lucas was a Negro who had a 
shoe-shining stand. He made a great 
deal of money by it, for in America if 
is customary to get your shoes polished 
at a stand instead of in your hotel. 
But Lucas did not become rich from 
his business. He spent almost all lie 
earned on paying the school bills of 
ten young Negroes. When the " ten 
little Nigger boys ” had left college 
lie started another ten on the road to 
education. He denied himself fine 
clothes, rich food, a comfortable home, 
and leisure for the sake of helping ten 
boys to get a good start in life. 

That is why the papers in America 
have been talking of Joe Lucas. 

& 

Help is Forthcoming 

Jf anyone'is able to contemplate the 
Universe and come to the con¬ 
clusion that nothing higher than man¬ 
kind exists in it I cannot envy him 
his common sense. The Universe is 
full of design, intention, purpose, 
reason. Every pebble, every atom, 
proclaims the glory of the Being who 
planned and understands it all. 

Shall a conviction of this kind have 
no effect on the progress of humanity ? 
The race of man must learn that help 
is forthcoming if it is asked for. 

Sir Oliver Lodge 

The Time That is Coming 

Jf we could set each nation doing 
some mighty thing, something 
to challenge its patriotism. and stir 
its pride, they would rival each other 
on nobler fields than Ypres or Waterloo. 

If we could set each nation some 
great thing to pursue, some goal to 
reach on which the eyes of all the world 
were fixed, we should be more than 
half way to our earthly Paradise. 

If we could harness the genius of 
the world to peaceful things with great 
romance in them, to mighty enterprises 
stirring the heroic spirit, we should 
have such armies as have never yet 
been seen, led by the brave spirits of 
all lands. My Magazine a few months ago 

Are we really mere visionaries if we 
look forward to the time when the 
reputation of nations will depend as 
much on achievements for peace as 
in the past it did on achievements in 
war ? Lord Cecil the other day 

© 

The White Man’s Burden 

J calculate that in the 1921 strike 
the loss to the country as a whole 
reached a sum of nearly £300,000,000, 
and the present stoppage has lasted 
nearly twice as long. Sir Robert Horne 


Details 

'J'he twentieth Motor Show held at 
Olympia had a roll of 533 ex¬ 
hibitors. But only 99 of them were 
showing motor-cars. The rest were 
showing accessories. All the same it 
was called the Motor Show ! 

After all, details are tremendously 
important. What is the good of a sack 
of flour unless you have a small 
piece of yeast with which to transform 
it into bread ? What is the good of 
a coat without buttons, or a pearl 
necklace without a clasp, or a tea¬ 
pot without a spout ? And, further 
(with apologies to schipperkes), what 
is the use of a dog without a tail, to 
wag at you ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

jyjR. Ford has given liis men two 
days off each week. They have 
more time to wear out his cars. 

0 

gpEAKiXG machines were dreamed of 
3’ears before they were invented. 
People heard them talk in their sleep. 

S 

JffADAME Clara Butt wants another 
Lost Chord. Better find the other 
one first. 

0 

yy E hear of a newly-married couple 
filled with enthusiasm over the 
discovery that when they had paid for 
their .furniture 
they would have a 
house full of 
antiques. 

0 

Too many men 
start life at the 
bottom of the 
ladder and get 
squatter’s rights. 

0 

JT very paint and 
powder chemist 
knows that a 
woman’s face is his 
fortune. 

0 

Tor. next revolu¬ 
tion, says one 
of our prophets, . will be among the 
aristocrats, not among the masses. 
People desiring a revolution should join 
the aristocrats at once. 

0 

The last war was fought to ' end 
wars; the next will probably be 
to end debts. 

0 

Jn England, we are told, people love 
food too much, ft would be worse 
if they loved too much food. 

© 

Fact and Fiction 

Jt is curious how long it takes for 
fact to catch up fiction. It is now 
some years since the famous lines 
Sound, sound the clarion were known 
not to be by Sir Walter Scott, yet 
one of our best-known bookmen gives 
it as Scott's in a new book. 

© 

The Blind Giant 

democracy uninformed is a blind 
giant, which may destroy the very 
things it should most value, and end 
by destroying itself, Mr. C. P. Scott 


Why a Man Hunted 
No More 



about the remarkable feat of Mr. 
Walker King in Devon. 

He had been a hunting man all his 
life, and now that he was blind he 
still followed the hounds. Once he 
followed the staghounds through a 
run, and came in at the death before 
the huntsmen. But he never hunted 
again, for as he sat there he heard 
such piteous cries from the stag that 
he was filled with shame. The moans 
of the wild thing being worried to 
death lasted a quarter of an hour, 
and were terribly agonising. 

No man who called himself a 
Christian or a gentleman or an English¬ 
man ought to support that sort of thing, 
he said to himself as lie rode home, 
and now he is a member of the League 
for the Prohibition of Cruel Sports. 
People Beginning to Think 

“ Hunting is cruel,” he says, “ and 
those who take part in it simply have 
not thought things out.” 

Happily, people are beginning to 
think. Few clergymen ride to hounds 
now, but in the eighteenth century 
the hunting parson who neglected his 
work to follow hounds was a notorious 
figure in every district. 

No one can be blind to the pic- 
turesquencss of fine horses, scarlet 
coats, and a pack of hounds; but no 
one who thinks can help agreeing 
that it will be a good day when the 
fields and woods of England no longer 
ring with a cry of joy over a beaten 
tiling in pain. 

© 

The Greatest Charity and 
the Greatest Power 

r T , nE barbarian club which struck 
down the weak will not rule the 
world into which the human race is 
triumphantly emerging. Science will 
arm those who have the greatest 
charity with the greatest power. 

It may be that it is inherent in the 
essential nature of things that the 
nation which has the compassion to 
preserve in the largest proportion the 
life of the old, the weak, and the feeble 
will also be the nation which in the 
last resource can guard us best and 
guard itself best. Mr. Winston Churchill 
© 

Try it for Tea 

By Our Country Girl 

The winter holds no fear for me, 

1 still have summer for my tea. 

1 get broad sunny fields to eat, 

With brier, may, and meadowsweet, 
And then a hundred garden posies 
Of lavender and pinks and roses, 
Beside the golden sun of June, 

And August’s orange harvest moon. 
And all the songs of larks that rise 
From poppied corn to blue, blue skies, 
And hazy, heather-purpled moors, 
And hum of bees round cottage doors. 
So let’s forget the wind and rain 
In tasting summer once again ; 

It only costs a little money 
To buy a pot of English honey. 




PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If his bottom 
dollar is a base 
coin 
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OVER THE GARDEN WALL 


DAUGHTER OF A 
WONDERFUL FATHER 

THE STORY OF TOLSTOY 

The Rich Russian Count Who 
Made Himself Poor 

A COMING CENTENARY 

A week or two ago an old lady with 
silvery hair stepped off the boat train. 
She had come from Paris to help those 
who are organising the Tolstoy Centen¬ 
ary celebrations for 192S. 

"it was in 1828 that the famous 
Russian novelist and reformer was born, 
and the white-haired lady is his daughter, 
the Countess Tatiana. She has many 
interesting tales to tell of her wonderful 
father, whose life had such an influence 
all over the world and whose death 
was so tragic. 

Tolstoy was an aristocrat, and owned 
a fine estate called Yasnaya Polyana, 
not far from Moscow. There his children 
were brought up with tutors and 
governesses^ They saw a great deal of 
their father, whom they almost wor¬ 
shipped. He had a lively sense of fun, 
and cured their faults by teasing instead 
of by stern lectures or whipping. 

The Great Sacrifice 

While the children did their lessons 
Tolstoy was writing and his Countess was 
busy managing the affairs of the estate, 
visiting sick villagers, and acting almost 
as a magistrate and mother combined 
toward the serfs. At night she sat down 
to what she called the most important 
part of her life, which was copying-out 
Tolstoy’s terribly crabbed manuscript 
so that publishers could read it. In 
other respects the household was just 
like that*of other Russian gentlefolk, 
and the children looked forward to 
parties and balls when they grew up. 

But suddenly all Tolstoy’s ideas 
changed. He said he could not bear 
to live in luxury while others toiled. 
When little Tatiana ran to ask him 
what he thought of her ball-clrcss he 
replied : " I am only disgusted.” The 
Count now rose at seven, pumped water, 
split wood, and trudged to work at the 
sawmills. He slept on bare boards, ate 
only vegetables and fruit, and drank 
only cold water. 

Tolstoy’s Flight from Heme 

At first his bewildered family sorrowed 
over what they thought was a mad 
caprice, but in" time Tatiana and her 
sister Alexandra grew to understand. 
They shared his plain living, and worked 
in the fields. 

In spite of his Spartan life Tolstoy’s 
conscience was not at rest. In his plays 
and essays he denounced the evils of 
worldly pride and selfishness, so it 
seemed to him hypocritical that lie 
should live in a big house, where people 
could not forget he was a Count, and to 
which readers made pilgrimages from 
every country in Europe and many in 
Asia. .Tolstoy wanted to live in utter 
simplicitj', like the poorest ploughman, 
earning Iris own living by shoe-making 
and far from tlic flattery of admirers. 
So- one day he ran away from his family. 
Perhaps there are few things more 
pathetic than the thought of this old 
man stealing away from his home and 
the love of liis kindred because he felt 
his-life there was not honest. 

His Last Words 

When his flight was discovered they 
hurried after him. Old age and emotion 
were too much for the fugitive, and he 
was found dying at a railway station. 
As Tatiana strove to make him more 
comfortable. the old man breathed -his 
last words: “ There are millions of 
other people who are not dying but who 
want help. Why do you all bother with 
Leo Tolstoy ? ” 

Tolstoy may have been right or wrong, 
but it is small wonder that Tatiana has 
consecrated her life to the preservation 
of her father’s memory, 


I f Burlington Arcade, which has led into 
Piccadilly for more than a hundred 
years, should be extinguished now that 
it has been sold at public auction we 
should all sigh for a link with the past 
that has been severed. 

It is not a very distant past, not much 
more remote than the old Lowther 
Arcade in the Strand, where many who arc 
grandparents now can remember having 
Christmas toys bought for them when 
they were grandchildren. But Burling¬ 
ton Arcade was a more opulent link. 

One can think of the dandies of early- 
Yictorian days sauntering in their blue 
coats and nankeen breeches, their satin 
stocks and lemon-coloured gloves, past 
the Arcade’s expensive shop windows. 
The Arcade has always been a place for 
gentlemanly sauntering, with an occa¬ 
sional pause at one of the dear little 
shops for a fastidious purchase. 


Mr. J. H. Dixon, aged 88, the oldest 
scoutmaster in the world, has died at 
Pitlochry in Perthshire. 

Charles Quick, of Vancouver, the 
oldest white resident in Canada, is still 
working as a saddler at the age of 106. 

400 Whales Captured 

Over 400 whales have been captured 
this year off the Galician coast and in 
the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Greater Marseilles 

After twenty : three years of work the 
great tunnel linking Marseilles Harbour 
with the Etang de Berre and the Rhone 
has been finished, thus enabling barge 
traffic to come to Marseilles from all 
over Europe. 


A link with the [loitering past indeed ; 
but Burlington Arcade has also a link 
with the present which few would guess- 
It was built for one of the Cavendish 
family, whose motto of “ Cavendo tutus” 
might be translated Safety First, in 
a lane which led to Burlington House, 
and he had it built to keep people from 
throwing rubbish over his garden vocdl ! 

Even in those days there were people 
who littered the ground everywhere 
they went with rubbish, and never 
thought that tidiness is one of the first 
duties to one’s neighbour. 

It is a little odd that the lane which 
was a rubbish-heap should have become 
one of the resorts of fashion, and a little 
queer that people still throw away tlicir 
rubbish hereabouts, in the form of 
thousands of bus tickets, for which our 
bus companies provide no other place 
than the streets. 


The London County Council not long 
ago issued a motor licence to a blind man. 

High tides at Lowestoft have recently 
washed ashore shingle worth £700. 

Two Crops of Strawberries 

A second strawberry crop has been 
gathered from a garden at South Petlier- 
ton, in Somerset 

A Valuable Noise 

Trinity House is installing on the 
British coasts a new kind of fog-horn 
which can be heard forty miles away. 

He Drove Puffing Bifly 

One of the men who drove George 
Stephenson’s Puffing Billy has just 
been keeping his golden wedding. He 
is Mr. John Dunn, of Thomley, Durham. 
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MARCONI’S GREAT 
IDEA 

THE FAMOUS SHORT 
WAVE 

What it is and How it Works 
its Wonders 

LITTLE WAVES BEAT BIG ONES 

By a Scientific Expert 

Wireless telegrams are being sent 
more quickly, cheaply, and secretly than 
ever before between England and 
Canada owing to the introduction of 
the famous short-wave system. 

Why should a short wireless wave be 
better than a long one ? The answer is 
that all our ideas have been turned 
topsy-turvy during the last two or 
three years, and, while nobody knows 
exactly why, it is quite certain that 
little waves pass through space far 
better than big ones, and require far 
less driving force. 

The Mosquito and the Sea 

One might almost compare short 
and long waves in wireless with tlic buzz 
of a mosquito and the roar of the sea. 
Lying in bed on a summer night at the 
seaside, the shrill buzz of the mosquito 
would seem to be quite as noisy as the 
dull roar of the vast sea. The funny 
part of the matter is that for years wire¬ 
less engneers thought longer waves 
would be far better for greater distances, 
so that the huge Bordeaux station on 
the French coast began to transmit its 
messages across the Atlantic with 
waves 14 miles long ! 

If you watch the tiny waves on a 
pond and compare them with the big 
waves on a stormy sea you will be 
struck by one thing—that not only are 
the sea waves much longer but they arc 
also much higher. Tlicir height is called 
amplitude by the scientist, and ampli¬ 
tude is really another name for power. 
So it was not unnatural that wireless men 
began to use these big waves, and 
colossal sums were spent on making 
stations of tremendous power to launch 
these giant disturbances into space. 

An Invisible Beam 

Then came Marconi’s great idea of 
sending wireless waves in a sort of search¬ 
light beam. It is an old idea,, brushed 
aside for years because everyone was so 
ignorant of the real facts. But in trying 
to reflect tlic waves in a concentrated 
beam so that they could be directed 
toward a given spot, just as the beam 
is reflected from an electric torch, it 
was found that short waves, produced 
with wonderfully little power, were far 
more successful than long ones. So 
it is that these short waves of from 
twenty to a hundred yards from crest to 
crest have shown themselves superior to 
the giant waves miles in length and of 
colossal amplitude. The mosquito has 
conquered the roar of the sea with its 
persistent but tiny note. 

Twenty Letters a Second 

The result is a new era of wireless.. 
The 20-kilowatt beam transmitter at 
Bodmin, working on a wave of 26 metres, 
sends to Canada a message which is 
received a hundred times more strongly 
than it would be with the older type of 
long wave. In actual wireless practice 
this means that the sending station at 
Bodmin, working on short waves, is 
ten thousand times more powerful than 
it would be on the long waves. 

Another important feature of the 
short waves is that they occur in much 
greater numbers to the second ; the. 
shorter the waves the more frequent 
they are, because, no matter what their 
wave-length, waves all travel the same 
distance in a given time. 

With short waves it is possible to 
telegraph 250 five-letter words a minute, 
or more than twenty letters a second, 
so that far higher rates of working will 
become possible as short-wave wireless 
becomes general 


THE BEAM WIRELESS STATION 



The masts at the beam receiving station at Bridgwater 



The beam transmitting station at Bodmin 


The wireless stations at Bridgwater and Bodmin, through which messages are to be sent 
and received in beams across the oceans between England and Canada, South Africa, 

India, and Australia 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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SOMETHING MORE 
FROM OMAR KHAYYAM? 


ENGLAND’S HERO OF 
THE AGES 


THE ORGAN WITH 
10,000 PIPES 


A DISCOVERY IN THE 
EAST 

The Old Persian Poet Made 
Famous by a Translation 

THE PESSIMIST IN REVOLT 

Expectation of finding old writings 
from the past never wanes. 

It is constantly revived by someone 
finding them, now here, now there. The 
latest surprise is the discovery in India of 
more manuscript verses by the old 
Persian poet Omar Khayyam. 

Foundations were being dug for a new 
house in Sind when a brass case was 
unearthed, and in it were writings which 
proved to be unknown verses by the 
great poet whose poems are more widely 
read by Western nations than the 
writings of any Eastern poet outside the 
Bible. He has been made famous among 
English readers by a translation which 
may be even better than the original. 

Did Omar Visit India ? 

It is not remarkable that more of 
Omar’s quatrains should be found, for lie- 
wrote to. please himself; and, as he was 
regarded as a dangerous poet, though a 
delightful one, it is not unlikely that his 
writings would be kept in hiding by 
timid readers. The surprise is that 
they should be found in India and should 
refer to wanderings there, lor no one has 
ever been aware that he travelled so far. 

As to whether the newly-found qua¬ 
trains are by Omar there should be little 
doubt, for no writer has ever had a more 
individual style. His thoughts we know 
and his way of expressing them cannot 
be mistaken. 

The Poet as We Know Him 

The main interest will be whether 
they show us only the Omar we know so 
well or whether they add something 
to our idea of him. The full sum of 
Omar’s ideas could very well be written 
on a single page of notepaper ; but he 
turns them over and presents them again 
and again, with fresh imagery, but with 
the ' same haunting melancholy. The 
old lament on the same one string will 
not add anything to the world’s treasury 
of thought. 

Omar Khayyam, that is, Omar the 
Tentmaker, probably took the term 
Tentmaker from his father’s trade, for 
what we know of his life leaves no room 
for tentmaking. He was born at Nis- 
hapur, but when is not known. His 
death came probably in 1123. He had 
the best education, and spent his life in 
the neighbourhood of Courts, honoured 
as a great mathematician and the first 
astronomer of his country. But the 
modern world knows him as a poet 
writing cynical four-line verses, utterly 
bereft of any consoling faith, and taking 
refuge, without finding happiness, in 
worldly indulgence. 

A Monumental Warning 

In English he has been popularised by 
Edward FitzGerald’s melodious trans¬ 
lation, so toned as to harmonise with 
men’s moods when they are baffled by 
the mystery of life. His quatrains 
express a disappointed man in revolt 
against all that his age and the religion 
of his race demanded of him. 

Looked at as the product of his un¬ 
satisfying ag6 acting on a poetic tempera¬ 
ment," his writings have a strong artistic 
interest, but they have no stimulus 
in them for any age, and are a monu¬ 
mental warning for all who have a sus¬ 
taining faith and cajr see life leading to 
a triumphant goal. 

It will be interesting to see what more 
this cynic has to say ; but for much 
of serious value we can hardly hope. . 


While the Victory is being refitted 
and made as seaworthy as she was 
when she took Nelson into battle, 
121 years ago, a new biography of the 
hero of Trafalgar Iras appeared, pub¬ 
lished by Williams & Norgate (8s. 6d.). 

It is by Major Corbett-Smith, who 
moved 11s all by his fine story of the 
Retreat from Mons, the first of the 
war books. England will never tire 
of hearing about Nelson, and if we 
mistake not Major Corbett-Smith has 
some new things to tell us about the 
great little admiral. At the same time 
he gives us the old, beloved anecdotes, 
which we could not do without. No 
one could admire the hero more than 
his new biographer, but he faces Nelson’s 
faults with honest justice also. 

Nelson’s Enduring Charm 

Nelson had a personal charm which 
endures. People might disapprove his 
actions, but when they met him they 
forgot or forgive their grievances and 
became his, friends for life. He throws 
his spell over us all still, even with a 
century between his life and ours. ■ 

Wc love him so well,- in spite of his 
faults, chiefly because he was so gloriously 
brave. He feared nothing, and his 
courage was not merely a thing which 
came to him in the excitement of 
battle. Every day of his life he needed 
it, for he was a delicate man who 
suffered agonies from old wounds, fell an 
easy- prey to fevers and the other ills 
which beset men in Eastern climates, 
and was also made miserable by chronic 
neuralgia and seasickness. 

His Brave Companions 

And Nelson admired the British 
sailor as much as we admire Nelson. 
He was constantly writing home about 
“ the brave Jacks.” After the victory 
of Copenhagen he was rewarded by being 
made a viscount, but this was no con¬ 
solation for the fact that his men went 
unthanked. When the City of London 
wrote a year later to ask him to dine 
with the Corporation he replied : “Never 
till the City of London think justly 
of the merits of my brave companions 
of the 2nd of April can I receive any 
attention from the City of London.” 

One of the pleasantest examples of 
his consideration for his men brings us 
to the eve of Trafalgar. The mail- 
bags had been made up and the mail- 
boat was sailing off to England, bearing 
with it hundreds of letters from men 
who thought they might never see their 
homes again. Nelson was walking the 
deck when he saw a midshipman speak 
to Lieutenant Pasco, who stamped his 
foot and looked furious. Nelson insisted 
on knowing what was the matter. The 
coxswain’s letter to His wife had been 
forgotten. Instantly Nelson bade them 
hoist a signal to bring the mail-boat 
back. For that one letter of a poor 
sailorman the mail of the Navy had to 
wait. Nelson said : “ He may fall in 

action tomorrow. His letter must go.” 

Shackled by Red-Tape 

His men loved him and England 
loved him, but even Nelson was as much 
shackled by red-tape and as much 
slighted by the authorities as any 
modern Tommy who has difficulty in 
getting his wound pension. For five 
years Nelson was one of the unemployed, 
begging everyone he knew to use their 
influence with the Admiralty to get 
him appointed to a ship. He had proved 
himself to be a magnificent seaman, 
but he got snub after snub as he sought 
for work. In 1797 before he could get 
his wound gratuities he had to produce 
a medical certificate as to the loss of 
his eye, and draw up a list of his services. 

In some ways things have not changed 
very much since Nelson sailed to victory 
and death in 1805, but they have 
changed in this—-that today we have 
memories of heroisms which Nelson’s 
world had not, and one of the greatest 
of these is the story of this man, whose 
deathless life Major Corbett-Smith 
has once more told so well. 


A Wonder of Liverpool 
Cathedral 

TRIUMPH OF BRITISH BRAINS 

God is at the Organ ! 

I cun hear, 

A mighty music 

Echoing jar and near. 

God is at the Organ f 
Am ’ its keys 

A vc rolling waters, storm-strewn 
moorlands, 

Trees. 

God. is at the Organ ! 

I cen hear 

A mighty music 

Echoing far and near. 

Egbert T. Sandford 

. Liverpool’s great organ has sent its 
music sounding through the great 
cathedral. Ir. is the biggest organ in the 
world, and or.e of the world’s wonders. - 

America claims to have one or two 
organs that art bigger, but they are not 
organs in the same sense as the magni¬ 
ficent instrument at Liverpool is ; they 
are really a number of separate organs 
connected togelher. 

In the Liverpool organ there are five 
keyboards for the fingers, comprising 
Ot notes, and a pedal board with 32 
notes. There are 168 speaking stops, 
controlling a register of pipes, and 54 
couplers, making in all 222 drawstop 
knobs. Altogether there are 10,690 
pipes in this wonderful organ ! 

The organ has been placed on both 
the north and south sides of the choir, 
and the echo organ is in the chancel 
triforium. These are all controlled 
from the organ key desk, which stands 
just above the choir stalls on the north 
side of tile chancel. 

Ten Thousand Magnets 

Some of the pipes of the organ are 
of enormous size, like tree trunks 
towering up. The biggest wood pipe 
in 32 feet high, 3 feet 2 inches wide, 
and 2 feet 9 inches deep. It weighs 
over a ton. The biggest metal pipe 
is 2 feet in diameter, like a great water 
main, and the smallest is only an 
eighth of an inch. The swell organ, a 
small compartment in an ordinary 
church organ, is here a big room, 28 feet 
high, 28 feet wide, and 13 feet deep. 

The instrument is worked electrically, 

■ each key as it is pressed down making 
an electrical connection with a magnet 
which draws down a pallet and opens 
a pipe for the wind to blow into and 
j sound. Every one of the ten thousand 
pipes has its own magnet. 

.So vast is this organ that in tuning it 
17 telephones are necessary for communi- 
! eating with the man at the keyboard. 

The whole of this amazing instrument 
is a triumph of mechanical ingenuity, 
and wc have thought it worth while 
for one of our artists to show us hOvv it 
works. - See page 3 


WHAT A READER SAW IN PARIS 

Most of us have experienced that 
sardine feeling in London's Underground 
during the rush hours, but things are 
worse in Paris. 

It is difficult to get a seat there at any 
time, and in the evenings the trains are 
so crowded that once you have succeeded 
in getting into a carriage you may have 
to stay there until everyone gets out 
at the terminus ! - 

We are much amused to hear of the 
way one Frenchman overcame this 
difficulty. He was seen pacing the plat¬ 
form holding a chair before him when 
his train came in, and, using it as a shield, 
he battled his way into the crowd. Inside 
he planted the chair firmly in a corner, 
took out his paper, and read in comfort, 
much to the envy and admiration of his 
less enterprising fellow-travellers. 


MAY WE HAVE LESS? 

Somebody Saving 
Something 

A WAR MOVEMENT CARRYING 
ON IN PEACE 

It is wonderfully comforting for the 
poor tax-payer to learn that at last one 
Government grant has been reduced. 
He will be astonished to learn, too, that 
the receiver of the grant has asked for 
less money ! 

The economy comes, not from the 
Government, but from a cause it has 
been subsidising. All our readers will be 
agog to know what department has done 
this noble thing : is it the Army, or the 
Navy, or the Civil Service ? Are we 
going to economise on dynamite or 
red-tape ? 

All those guesses are wrong. The 
economy campaign is led by women. 
While everybody was telling somebody 
else to cut down, the Women’s Institute 
Movement quietly asked the Govern¬ 
ment to reduce its grant from £ 10,000 
to /800. Next year the members hope 
to say : “ We do not want a penny. 
Use the money for lightening the taxes, 
so that everyone may prosper. We are 
now entirely self-supporting.” 

That is a fine and patriotic decision, 
for the temptation to use money to de¬ 
velop their work throughout the country 
must be very great. 

A Wonderful Place-Name 

The Women’s Institutes were started 
during the war by a Canadian lady 
named Mrs. Watt. They did great 
service in.regard to food supplies, and 
they created a sisterhood which made 
life happier for many lonely women. 
They taught women how to earn money 
at home, developed village industries, 
revived folk-song, established village 
halls, and gave information about 
numerous subjects, such as health. No 
wonder the Board of Agriculture felt 
justified in making a grant of £10,000 
in 1920. In England and Wales one 
woman in every for.ty is a member of a 
Women’s Institute, and is better off 
for it in both purse and happiness. 

Of course the first W. I. meeting 
should be remembered with honour, but 
it was unlucky. It was held at 

Uanfairpwllgwngyllgogerychwyrndro - bwll - 
llantsysiliogogogoch, 

and W. I. speakers find it rather difficult 
to refer to the historic occasion as often 
as they would like! They can now 
refer to their historic request to the 
Government instead. 

KEEPING THE TELESCOPE 
WARM , 

How and Why 

A famous firm of engineers has in¬ 
vented a new way of keeping instru¬ 
ments warm. 

Telescopes and surveying' instru¬ 
ments are provided with a tiny electric 
stove, made in the form of a heating 
coil wound round the tube containing 
the lenses. An automatic regulator 
makes it possible to keep the instru¬ 
ment at exactly the same temperature, 
no matter how the weather may change 
from day to day. 

There are two reasons for doing this. 
One is that moisture is apt to condense 
on the lenses and blur the image ; the 
other is that changes of temperature ex¬ 
pand or contract the metal parts of the 
instrument, and may spod the accuracy 
of measurements made with it. 
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THE SILENT BIDDER 
AT THE AUCTION 

Electricity Among the 
Greengrocers 
THE DISAPPEARING TABLE 

When the fruit salesmen gather to 
bid for casks of oranges, consignments of 
bananas, crates of grapes, bushels of 
apples, boxes of tomatoes, or sacks of 
potatoes at the new Spitalfields fruit 
and vegetable market it will not be 
possible for any of them to find them¬ 
selves-in the plight of the man who 
strayed into Christie’s during an auction 
of pictures and, nodding brightly at the 
auctioneer, found that an Old Master 
had been knocked down to him. 

The bidding will be done not by nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles, as the 
poet says, but by'electricity. 

No bidder will shout his bids, thus 
advising his rivals of what he is pre¬ 
pared to pay, but will press a button 
on the ledge in front of his seat. By 
doing so he will raise a disc on a con¬ 
cealed board in front of the auctioneer, 
which will record his willingness to make 
an advance oil the last bid. 

Electricity’s Double Service 

This bidding on a silent piano-player 
system will tell only the auctioneer who 
has made the bid. The human element 
of rivalry will be absent, and we may 
hope that the system will reduce the 
price to the customer when the goods 
appear at the greengrocer’s shop. 

Electricity does riot end its services 
to the silent and happy dispatch of 
the fruit and vegetables with this device. 
There is another one, which will raise 
from the basement a table with samples 
of the fruits and vegetables to be sold, 
so that all may see them, and when the 
bidding is ended the table will disappear, 
only to return again, as by magic, 
bearing new lots. 


ONE OF THE BEST 
WORKERS IN THE WORLD 
A Lesson from the Cow 

When Mary goes to call the cattle 
home there is no thought of ca’canny 
in the minds of these patient and 
industrious workers. 

At the Dairy Show the cows came 
to be milked three times a day, and 
the chairman of the British Dairy 
Farmers testified that, while working 
longer hours, they steadily gave more 
milk. While the output of most workers 
has fallen off the cow’s output has gone 
up from five to nine gallons a day. 

There is no slogan among the cows 
of not a minute on the day. Summer¬ 
time put an hour on because they had 
to get up earlier in order not to miss 
the milk-train to town, but not a single 
low of complaint was uttered. They 
work all the week till Sunday, and all 
they hear on Sunday night is “ Don’t 
be late on Monday 1 ” 

Yet their industry docs not go 
altogether unrewarded. The cow’s 
health is said to thrive on her generous 
task, and at the same time the milk 
is better. At its best it is the most 
generous of all foods, and the dairy 
farmers declare that it is now being 
kept clean. It is twice as clean as it 
was fifteen years ago, they say. 


THE C.N. STORIES 

Those of our readers who would like 
to have the bound volume of-Mr. Gunby 
Hadath’s school story Smith of St. 
Quentin’s, which has just ended in the 
C.N., can buy it from Hodder and 
Stoughton at 5s. under the title of 
The Secret of the Code, 

Big School Calling is also available in 
book form under the title of Go 
Bang Garry. . 


KINEMA RUBBISH 

Poisoning the Minds of 
Native Peoples 
SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 

A little while ago a number of Indian 
princes joined together to secure good 
kinema films for their countrymen in 
the hope that they would take the place 
of some of the horrible productions the 
dealers send out. 

Now a British administrator of wide 
experience, Sir Heslceth Bell, has been 
urging that something should be done to 
prevent -the exhibition of these bad 
films in our African possessions, where 
the kinema is giving the natives great 
contempt for the white man by showing 
the sensational pictures of folly and vice 
which the kinema represents as typical 
of the life of civilised people. 

Ninety-five per cent of these films are 
foreign made, and it is monstrous that 
they should be allowed to undo the work 
of good government. It is, surely, the 
height of madness to send our best men 
to develop backward lands, to spend 
our hard-earned taxes on civilising 
them, only to open the door to a kinema 
dealer who poisons the mind of the 
people with rubbish and lies. 

GREAT LITTLE BELGIUM 
Putting Her Franc Right 

At last the Belgian franc has struggled 
to its feet again and looks the whole 
world in the face in a new dress and 
under a new name. It is called the Belga, 
and is stabilised at 35 to the pound. 
In the language of the' Money Market, 
it is stabilised. 

Behind that fact, on which the whole 
world congratulates the industrious 
little country, lies a tale of sacrifice, 
of much striving, of many disappoint¬ 
ments, and of an unfailing patriotism 
on the part of the bankers, the manu¬ 
facturers, and the common people of 
Belgium. But the main thing behind 
the success of stabilisation is that 
Belgium is paying what she owes, and is 
not putting off payment till tomorrow 
by getting into further debt today. 

It is a long road she has travelled, 
but every country which has that 
horrible war to pay for must travel it, 
and one by one the poverty-stricken 
nations of Europe are struggling along it 
to security. 


NEVER TOO LATE TO HOPE 

One man was present when St. Mark’s 
Hospital held its festival dinner at the 
Mansion House to whom the dinner was 
indeed a feast. 

This was Mr. Young, who went into 
St. Mark’s Hospital some years ago 
with little hope tiiat he would ever 
again sit at a festal board. He was 
thought to be incurable. But St. Mark’s 
rallied round him, and never gave him 
up. Nor did Mr. Young give up, for 
this brave patient underwent nine 
operations. They cured him at last, 
and at the dinner, a living witness to 
the skill of the surgeons and the care 
of the nurses, he was the hospital’s 
prize exhibit. 


FOR THE BIRDS OF WISCONSIN 

The State of .Wisconsin has just 
accepted from the widow of a million¬ 
aire a refuge her husband made for 
plants, birds, and small animals. 

The maker of the sanctuary was Mr. 
Charles Hutchinson, a great banker and 
president of the Art Institute at Chicago. 
He spent many .years before his death, 
two years ago, in preparing the place, 
which is now to be put in charge, of a 
board of three, one an authority on 
plant life, another who knows all about 
birds, and the third a business man. 


One Day This week 

IN HISTORY 
An Old Man Goes Home 

On November 15,1802, George Romney died. 

I read Hayley’s Life of Romney the 
other day. Romney wanted but educa¬ 
tion and reading to make him a very 
fine painter, but his ideal was not high 
nor fixed. 

How touching is the close of his life ! 
He married at nineteen, and because 
Sir Joshua and others had said that 
marriage spoiled an artist, almost im¬ 
mediately left his wife in the north and 
scarce saw her till the end of -his life, 
when old, nearly mad, and quite deso¬ 
late, he went back to her and she 
received him and nursed him till he died. 
This quiet act of hers is worth all 
Romney’s pictures ! 

Edward FitzGerald 

In the summer of 1798 . Romney’s 
malady gained ground. A tour in the 
north with his son failed to shake oil 
his settled despondency. 

He returned to London complaining 
of failing sight, of dizziness, and of a 
numbness in his hands which made 
him unable to guide his brush. In his 
broken and melancholy condition his 
thoughts turned to the wife of his 
youth. Without speaking of his inten¬ 
tion to anyone, he set out for Kendal. 
Mary Romney, true to the attitude, she 
had always maintained, received him 
not only without reproaches, but with 
the most sympathetic kindness, ' and 
nursed him devotedly during the remain¬ 
ing two years of his life. 

Sir Walter Armstrong 


PETER SIMPLE OF THE 
TREASURE HOUSE 
Five Pounds for Five Questions 

Peter Simple, the cousin of Peter 
Puck, is busy answering questions of 
all sorts in the Children’s Treasure 
House, often with picture explanations. 

Some of the questions answered in 
Part One, which is now on sale every- 
wliere, are: 

Why does ivy cling (0 a wall ? 

Can insects communicate with each other ? 

What happens to the chimney smoke ? 

In order to give C.N. readers a wider 
opportunity of asking questions than 
we can spare in our C.N. .Question Box 
the Editor offers Five Pounds to the 
reader who sends in on a postcard the 
five most interesting questions for Peter 
Simple to answer. 

All postcards should be addressed 
Peter Simple, Children’s Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and should contain sim¬ 
ply the five questions and the name and 
address of the sender. The prize will be 
sent to the reader whose questions the 
Editor thinks best, and his decision must 
be accepted as final. 


NEWS OF THE ROTOR SHIP 

The rotor ship Barbara has just re¬ 
turned to Hamburg after a successful 
maiden voyage to Spain and Italy. She 
is a vessel of nearly 3000 tons carrying 
capacity, and is fitted with three of the 
big wind towers on her deck. On her 
return journey front the Mediterranean 
the wind did just as much as her engines. 
The engines were run at half speed, and 
through the work of the wind rotors the 
ship ran at full speed, so that only half 
of her ordinary fuel was required. 

The Barbara and her sister ships have 
shown that, while a vessel cannot depend 
on wind alone, the rotors enable her to 
save a great deal of oil fuel if there is 
any wind about.. 


FRAGMENTS OF A 
COMET 

THE EARTH CROSSES 
THEIR PATH 

Watching an Event that Took 
Place 84 Years Ago 

DARK WORLD HIDES A 
GIANT SUN 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The Earth will cross the path of the 
Leonid Meteors next week, when a few 
of these stray fragments of the Comet 
Tcmpel of 1866 may possibly be seen. 

They should be looked for low in the 
eastern sky after midnight, especially 
on November 16 and 17, though the 
presence of the Moon will render all but 
the brightest invisible. During the last 
few years this meteor display has been 
vory poor, chiefly because the dense 
portion of this vast ring of cometary 
debris only comes the way of our Earth 
about every 33 or 34. years ; and it will 
not be until 1932 or 1933 that this 
wonderful meteoric mass of particles will 
again conic near enough for us to witness 
these magnificent displays. 

The “ demon star ” Algol will provide 
some interesting entertainment on Satur- 



The chief stars of Perseus, showing how to 
find Algol 


day night, November 13, and again on 
the Tuesday following, when the great 
world that revolves round .Algol will 
come between us and that immense sun. 
The effect of this, as seen from our world, 
is to shut off a large proportion of 
Algol’s light. 

To find Algol—or Beta in Perseus, as 
it is known to astronomers—is quite easy 
with the aid of our star map. The dis¬ 
tinctive figure formed by these stars will 
be seen high up in the eastern sky 
almost midway between the horizon and 
overhead at about 6 p.m. during next 
week. By 9 p.m. it will be south-east, 
and at midnight due south and almost 
overhead. Moonlight will interfere, but 
all the stars shown in the map will be seen. 

Now, if Algol is looked at between 
5.30 and 6 on Saturday evening it 
will bo seen to be almost as bright as 
Alpha in Perseus, the brilliant star above 
Algol, and considerably brighter than 
Rho in Perseus below Algol. 

A Colossal World 

But by about S p.m. Algol will be seen 
to have diminished greatly in brilliance, 
and to be scarcely any brighter than the 
star Rho in Perseus. Later on, between 
10 and 11 o’clock, xMgol will be found to 
have regained his original luminosity— 
23 magnitude—and he will remain thus 
until Tuesday afternoon, when, at about 
3 o’clock, lie will again begin to diminish 
in brilliance, though owing to daylight 
we shall be unable to see anything of 
the change. But by about 5 p.m. Algol 
will have once more dwindled to between 
third and fourth magnitude. By 8 p.m. 
he will be back at his full brilliance, the 
exact interval between one minimum 
and the next being 2 days 20 hours 
48 minutes and 55 seconds. 

It is thus that we observe a colossal 
and comparatively dark world, over a 
million times the size of our own, come 
between us and the great super-heated 
helium sun Algol. This coming event will 
actually have occurred 84 years ago, the 
diminution of Algol’s light from our 
point of view in space having taken, at 
186,300 miles a second, all this time to 
reach us G. F. M. 

Other Worlds, in the evening Jupiter 
south-west, Uranus south, Mars south-east. 
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What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of what has happened 
before appeared in last week’s issue. 

CHAPTER 17 
Jim Makes His Choice 

im stood and gazed at Gadsden. 

Such an offer was so startling 
that he could hardly believe his 
ears. 

Gadsden read his thoughts. 

“ I mean it,” he said. “ What 
is more, I shall not interfere with 
your friend Thorold so long as he 
does not interfere with me.” 

A thousand thoughts whirled 
through Jim’s mind. It would be 
absurd to say he was not tempted, 
for such an offer was in itself a great 
compliment, and if there was one 
thing he longed for more than 
another it was for a chance of seeing 
the world. But next moment the 
current of his thoughts changed, 
and, oddly enough, it was not of 
the Thorolds he began to think, but 
of Sam. It seemed to him that he 
could see the expression on Sam's 
square, honest face when he heard 
the news that his chum had taken 
service under the man who had 
tricked them both. 

Jim shook his head. " I’m sorry, 
Mr. Gadsden," he said with sudden 
decision, " but I can’t accept.” 

Gadsden showed no sign of anger. 
He merely shrugged his shoulders. 

" Just as you like, Selby. But if 
that is. your decision why then 
mine, too, holds good, and you and 
Lusty will have to stay here until 
I have left.” 

“ I shall do my best to get away,” 
Jim told him. 

A cold smile crossed Gadsden's 
face. 

" You are welcome to try, But 
as I don’t want you destroying 
furniture or perhaps burning the 
house down I will trouble you to 
come with me." 

He opened the door and went out, 
motioning Jim to follow. 

Gadsden took, him to the . ground 
floor, then along a stone-nagged 
passage behind the hall, and opened 
a very solid-looking door. 

“ That is your sitting-room,” he 
said, with his chilly smile. “ I will 
send you some food, and if you 
change your mind within the next 
two hours you can ring the electric. 
bell three times. After that it. will 
be too late.” 

Before Jim quite knew what was 
happening he was inside, the heavy 
door clanged behind him, and he 
heard the key turn in the lock. 

“ So he’s got, you too,” came 
Sam’s voice, and there was Sam 
himself, with a grimmer expression. 
on his weather-burned face than 
Jim had ever seen before. 

“ How did he get you ? ” asked 
Jim. 

“ Tricked me proper. As I rode 
along by’the gate I heard someone 
moaning as if he were hurt bad. 
Like an ass I-never thought it was 
a trick, and next minute a rug was 
over my head, and I didn’t see 
nothing more till I found myself in 
the house. I was in a sort of cellar 
at first. Thej^ only brought me in 
here a feiv minutes ago.” He 
paused. “ I reckon you came after 
me ? ” ' 

Jim nodded. “ I was a bigger 
ass than you, Sam, for I walked 
into the trap with my eyes open.” 

" It’s no use worrying over spilt 
milk,” said Sam quietly. “ What 
we’ve got to do is to get out.” 

Jim looked round the room. It 
w 7 as small and bare, a sort of pantry, 
or perhaps a gun room. The door 
was enormously solid, and the one 
small window had three solid iron 
bars across it. 

“ That sounds very nice,” he 
replied dryly, “but a rat could get 
out of a trap more easily than we 
out of this place. How do you pro¬ 
pose to start ? ” 

“ On the window 7 ,” said Sam. 
“ The bars ain’t set in the stone ; 
they're screwed to the woodwork.” 

Jim went across and looked at 
the bars. " You’re right, Sam, but 


The Wireless Mystery 
By T. C. Bridges 

without a good screw-driver we 
can’t possibly shift the screws.” 

Sam grinned as he took from his 
pocket a useful-looking screw¬ 
driver. 

“ Gadsden’s smart,” he ’ said, 
" but he wasn’t smart enough to 
search me. I’d been fixing up the 
bicycle before I started, and I 
slipped this into my pocket. Lucky, 
wasn’t it ? ’’ 

“ I should rather think it was ! ” 
declared Jim. He looked at the 
window again. " If we could get 
one bar off I believe w 7 e could 
squeeze through.” 

"I w 7 as thinking that,” agreed 
Sam. " I was just going to start 
on it when I heard him and you 
coming down the passage. That’s 
what I’m scared of, that someone 
may catch us at the job.” 

“ Yes, we shall have to be care¬ 
ful,” agreed Jim, " for Gadsden is 
going to send us some food. But 
I’ll listen at the door and warn you 
if I hear anyone coming.” 

He went to the door, and Sam 
started at once. For the next five 
minutes the only sound was Sam's 
panting breath. At last he spoke. 

“ It’s no use, Jim., The screws 
are rusted in so I can’t shift them. 
If we’d got a drop of oil we might 
manage, but I don’t reckon we’ll 
do it without.” 

CHAPTER 18 
The Great Oil Trick 

t this very minute Jim heard 
steps in the passage. “ Some¬ 
one’s coming 1 ” he whispered. 
“ Hide the screwdriver, Sam." 

Sam slipped the screwdriver 
behind a bookshelf. “ See here, 
Jim,” he whispered. “Suppose it’s 
Sneed. We could handle him." 

Before Jim could reply the key 
turned in the lock and Sneed him¬ 
self came in. He was carrying a 
tray of food, which he' dumped 
down on the table with a bang. 

“ It’s more, than you deserve, 
you brats,” he. said angrily. “ If I 
were Gadsden you’d starve.” • 

" Just as well for us that you're 
not,” replied Jim, with a smile 
which seemed to enrage. Sneed. 

"You.want a good hiding to 
teach you manners,” he, growled. 

, Sam stepped forward. “ Maybe 
you’d like to give me one,” he sug¬ 
gested.,’ ■ ■ - 7 \ • - .. \ . 

. Sneed looked at the boy and 
noticed his stocky shape and 
powerful arms. . 

“ I can do' better than licking, 
you,” he remarked with a grin, and 
went straight out of the room. 

“ Now you’ve done it,” said Jim, 
as the key turned in the lock. 
" The chances are Gadsden will 
leave him to let us go, and he'll, 
keep us here." 

“ All the more reason for us to 
get out," said Sam. “ As soon as 
we’ve had our grub I’ll get to work 
on the door." 

The grub was a loaf of bread, a 
pat of butter, and a pot of tea— 
plain fare, but plenty of it. Sam 
began to cut bread, but Jim, in¬ 
stead of sitting down, stood staring 
at the tray. 

" What’s the matter with you ? " 
demanded Sam, quite sharply. 

“ Oil 1 ” said Jim. " You wanted 
oil.” 

“ Course I did, but where is it ? ” 

“ The butter, you ass ! ” 

A slow grin crossed Sam’s face. 

“ You’re right, Jim. I’m cer¬ 
tainly thick. It’s the very thing. 
See here. I’ll put some on the 
screws at once, and by the time 
we’ve finished it ought to have 
worked in.” 

With the help of some hot tea 
Sam.melted a small piece of butter 
and ran it round the screws. Then 
he went back to the table, and he 
and Jim between them made the 
loaf look small. While they were 
breakfasting there came a sudden 
rattling sound. 

“ Rain,” said. Jim, looking round. 

“ Ay, andheavy too,” agreed Sam. 

“All the better for us,” said 
Jim. That is—if we can get out. 


They won’t be so likely to spot us.” 

Sam got up, took the screw¬ 
driver, and went to work again. 
" She’s coming," he panted, and, 
sure enough, the screw turned a 
little, A minute later it was out. 
Sam took hold of the bar and 
pulled, Jim added his weight, 
and presently, with a crunch, the 
upper screw gave and the bar came 
clean away. Jim poked his head out. 
It was still raining hard. After 
a look round he drew back, and 
there was a worried look on his face. 

“ What’s up ? ” asked Sam. 
“ Can’t we get out ? ” 

“ We can get out all right, but 
I .don’t see how we can get away. 
There arc big walls on both sides 
running right down to the cliff. 
And you know what the cliff’s like.” 

“ Can’t we get over the wall ? " 
asked Sam. 

“ Not a chance. It’s twelve feet 
high and topped with broken glass. 
Even if we had a ladder it would 
be a job, and someone would be 
sure to spot us from the windows." 

" Then we’ll have to try the- 
cliff,” said Sam shortly. “ We can 
get to that without being seen, for 
there are plenty of bushes.” 

" We can reach the edge all 
right,” agreed Jim, “ but what’s 
the good ? It’s over a hundred feet 
high and straight up and down." 

“ No,” said Sam quickly. “ It’s 
not as bad as that. I believe we 
can find a way down." He paused. 
“ But, after all, what’s.your hurry 7 , 
Jim ? ” 

Jim’s eyes widened. " Why, to 
tell Professor Thorold, of course.” 

“But what’s the good? Gads¬ 
den’s got the password. Seems to 
me it’s Upton you’ve got to warn." 

‘‘ Yes ; that, too, of course,” said 
Jim impatiently. 

“ But there you're up against 
it again,” said Sam, “ for Gadsden, 
or whoever he leaves in charge, is 
bound to get your message to 
Upton.” 

Jim groaned. “ I hadn't thought 
of that. What aTe we to do ? " 

" There's only one thing to do,” 
replied Sam. “ Bust up Gadsden’s 
wireless.” - 

Jim turned and looked at Sam. 
“ Sounds all right, but it means 
getting into the house, and if we 
try that we’ll be caught for a 
certainty 7 .” 

“ We don’t have to get into the 
house at all,” said Sam. “ The 
lead from the aerial comes in at 
the very next window to this. If we 
can nip the wire ’ without being 
spotted the chances are they’ll not 
find out what’s wrong before to¬ 
night, and . you’ll get a chance to 
send off your message before they 
have time to find the damage and 
repair it” 

Jim’s face cleared. “ Good 
enough, Sam! Here, let me out 
and I’ll do the trick." 


C.N. Book that Will 
Explain the World 
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CHAPTER 19 

The Ledge 

he rain w 7 as still falling heavily 
as Jim wormed his way 
between the two bars. He dropped 
to the ground and, keeping Close 
under the wall, glanced round. The 
windows were all closed, and there 
w r as no sign of any T one about. And 
there, just as Sam had said, was 
the lead-in wire coming down from 
the tall aerial, and running through 
a small hole in the casement of the 
ground-floor window 7 next to the one 
from which he had escaped. Whip¬ 
ping out his knife, he tackled the 
wire, and in a few moments had 
managed to saw it through. 

“ Here's a bit of string," came 
Sam’s voice beside him. “ Tie the 
ends, and they’ll be a moon before 
they find.what’s wrong.” 

The rain was heavier than ever. 
It was a regular thunder shower, 
drumming on the roof and splash¬ 
ing up from the ground. Jim tied 
the cut ends of the wire ; then he 
and Sam dodged away into the 
thick, low-growing shrubs and, 
bending double, moved quietly 
away toward the cliff. 

Jim followed Sam as he crept 
away down the slope. A couple of 
minutes later they were on the 
edge of the cliff. 

“ I told you so," said Jim, as 
he peered over the sheer edge down 
to the sea, fully a hundred feet 
beneath them. “ We can never 
get down there. It’s like a wall.” 

Instead of answering Sam went 
down flat on his face. 

" Hold my legs,” he said, and 
when Jim had got firm hold of them 
Sam wriggled forward until his 
head and shoulders were over the 
edge. It looked a hair-raising per¬ 
formance, but both boys had good 
heads for high places, and there was 
no chance of either getting giddy. 

Sam signed to be pulled up. 

“It’s bad enough,” he said, 
" but not so bad as it looks.. 
There’s a ledge starts about ten 
yards over to the left, and it looks 
to me as if it runs all the way down 
the face of the cliff, right to the 
sea. Are you game to try it, Jim ?." 

“ Rather I ” replied Jim quickly. 

“ It’ll be a bit awkward,” said 
Sam slowly. 

“ I expect it will,” Jim answered ; 
" but if you say we can do it that’s 
all right. I’d take a few risks to 
score off.Gadsden.” 

Sam nodded. 

" Come on, then,” he said. 

It was still raining when they 
reached the ledge, or what Sam 
called a ledge. It was actually a 
sort of crack in the sheer face of 
the cliff, and it sloped downward 
rather more.steeply than an attic 
•staircase. Sam' went first and Jim 
followed. Sam, for his age, was as 
good a cragsman as any on that 
coast, and, luckily for Jim, he had 
been well coached by Sam. But 
it was breathless work. Neither 
could take a step until they had 
good hand hold, and both knew 
only too well that one mistake 
or slip would be enough. The rain 
which had helped them so far was 
now their worst enemy, for water 
was trickling down the cliff face 
in every direction, making the 
granite rock most terribly slippery. 
It took ten minutes to climb down 
the first twenty-five feet; then 
they reached a projection big 
enough to stand on. 

“ We’ll rest a while,” said Sam. 
" There’s a nasty bit ahead.” 

“ If it’s worse than the last I 
don’t believe I can do it, Sam,” 
Jim confessed. 

“ You’ll do it right enough,” 
said Sam quietly, “ but it’ll be easier 
if we take our boots off.” 

Jim said nothing; but his heart 
sank a little, for he knew that if 
Sam thought it needful to take off 
his boots the climb before them must 
be uncommonly bad.' But he took 
his boots off. tied the laces together, 
and slung the boots over his back. 

Sam stood up. 

" The ledge breaks off just below,” 
he explained. “ It goes on again 
just over there, but we’ve got to 
get across a 1 bit of sheer cliff face 
to reach it. You game, Jim ? ” 

Jim set his teeth. “ I’m ready.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Late for Dinner 

utside in the stable-yard 
it was cold and lonely ; 
inside in the kitchen it was hot 
and comfortable, but too full of 
angry, busy people charging up 
and down with pots and pans and 
trampling on a poor dog’s paws; 
so Rufus, the red spaniel, decided 
to seek refuge in the parlour of 
the old inn where he lived, a 
favoured dog. 

The room was empty and 
peaceful ; the log fire crackled 
cheerfully in the big open hearth. 

Rufus turned round and round 
on .the rug and lay down at a 
discreet distance from the blaze. 
He sighed and disposed his stout 
chestnut person to slumber deep. 
With twitching legs and stifled 
barks, pleasantly he pursued 
waterfowl in the land of Nod, 
never heeding the slam of the 
draught-blown door. . 

But after a while a distant, 
thin, but thrilling noise intruded 
itself into his dreams and broke 
them. 

The carving-knife was being 
sharpened in the room beyond. 
Dinner was ready, all were 
seated; but Rufus, the red 
spaniel, was shut up in the par¬ 
lour, alone and a prisoner. 
In vain he tried., the door and 
windows, in vain he scratched 
and whined; no one heard or 
released him. 

Not for Rufus the place by 
Master’s side that day, the 
stealthy titbits slipped down to 
him when Mistress was not 
looking. Distractedly he ran 
up and down the parlour. 

After a while there came the 
noise of chairs being put back 
in their places and the tramp 
of footsteps ; the meal was over. 

The 'sound of the scraping 
of plates began in the distant 
scullery. Rufus was going to 
miss his second dinner, too, 
the one Cook gave him, not so 
dainty but much more plenti¬ 
ful. Juno, the foxhound puppy, 
would be first at the bowl. 
Tabby would call her four half* 
grown kittens to the feast. 
There would not be a bite left for 
him —something had to be done. 

He sat down and called on 
experience for help. He was 
not the dog of the inn for no¬ 
thing. In his mind, clear and 
comforting, arose the memory, 
“ When bells ring, people come.” 

Forthwith, • he leaped at the 
long, red, worsted-work bell- 
pull hanging by the fireside. 
He fastened his teeth in it and 
swung till it broke with his 
weight and dropped him. 

The parlour bell rang like a 
thing possessed in the kitchen, 
ending on a note as if it were 
being plucked- out by the roots. 

Boots came hastily in answer 
to its call. 

He opened the parlour door 
and found no important guest 
demanding service or bestowing 
tips, only an empty room, a 
broken bell-pull, and in tho 
passage Rufus doing a stampede, 
ears flying, tail floating, on his 
way to find the cook, very late 
for his dinner. 
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jin Ounce of UXCirth is Worth a ‘Pound of Sorrow 




THE BRAN TUB 

What Ami? 

J AM a. word of six letters. 

My 651 is to put. 

My 431 is found on the floor. 

My 234 is a food. 

My 153 is a beverage. 

My 231 is an article of clothing.' 
My 531 is to consume. 

My 254 is an edge or border. 

My 653 is a body of water. 

My whole is an- English river. 

Solution next wezk 

0 0 0 
Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Considerable numbers of teal are 
now arriving from the North, 
to join those breeding in Britain. 

Titmice of various kinds are now 
getting tamer and drawing near to 
houses, especially 
where food is pro¬ 
vided for them. 

The fieldfare is 
arriving in num¬ 
bers, and is seen 
in meadows and 
fields. 

The leaves of 
the larch are 
falling. 

Among trees .and bushes now 
stripped of leaves are the Lombardy 
poplar, apricot, wych elm, fig, 
peach, gooseberry, black currant, 
and vine. 

0 0 3 

A Hidden Plant 



Looking South 
9.30 p.m. Nov. 16 



When you have leant! the names oi tnese 
objects take two ccnsecative letters from 
each name, and these, when arranged in 
correct order, will spell the name o! a 
creeping plant which bears a cooling fruit. 
Can you find out what it is ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 
Preserving Autumn Leaves 
JJERE is a simple method of pre¬ 
serving autumn leaves so 
that they will keep their shape and 
colour. Get some blotting-paper, 
a number of tiny lumps of candle- 
wax, and a warm iron. Place each 
leaf, one at a time, between the 
blotting-paper with a small lump 
of wax on it. Press gently with the 
iron so that the warmth makes the 

wax. melt and run over the leaf. 

Treat both sides of each leaf in this 

way, and it will then be found that 
the leaves will not shrivel or change 
colour, even if they are kept for a 
very long time. 

0 3 0 

Day and Night Chart 


MICNIQHT 



PM. 


NOON 


A chart of darkness, twilight, 
and daylight in the middle of next 
week. The times are Greenwich 
time. As the week goes on daylight 
gets shorter. 


Transposition 
Jake one end of a liquid and 
place it at t’other 
When ’twill instantly show what 
you are to your mother. 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 
The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Golden Agouti 

The Agouti is a South American 
rodent, and like its relation, the 
common rat, it does a great deal of 
damage, especially to plantations. 
.0 0 0 
Things Just Patented 

We have no further information con¬ 
cerning the patents illustrated here. 

A Combination Salt and Pepper 

Pot. This receptacle has a partition 
which divides the inside into two 
separate compartments, 
one of which may con¬ 
tain salt and the other 
pepper. The holes 
through which the con¬ 
diments are sprinkled 
on to the food are 
on the side rim of 
the cap, and not on 
top, as is usual. This 
arrangement enables one condiment 
to be sprinkled independently 
of the other. 

A Novel Sink Brush. Here is 
a useful brush for cleaning sinks. 
The placing of the 
bristles on two sides . ^, 
of a triangular piece 
of wood makes it 
easy to clean the 
corners of the sink, 
while on the third 
edge is placed a piece of metal for use 
as a scraper or, alternatively, a piece 
of rubber for use as a squeegee. 

0 0 0 
Changeling 

Change the word Meat to Soup with only 
five intervening links, altering one letter 
at a time, and making a common word with 
each change. The pictures 
help you. 




below will 

■1 ns iver next week 
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How George Morland Wrote 
His Name 

AMONG the delightful group of 
painters of English life of about 
a century ago one of the best known 
today is George Morland, a Lon¬ 
doner, who lived from 1763 to 1804. 
He painted moralities rather like 
those of Hogarth, but his most 
spirited work was done in his robust 
pictures of stables, farmyards, and 
animals. 
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A Black Day for Jacko 

J acko was in a fearful way when his dog hurt one of his 
paws. He seized the animal in his arms and ran all 
the way down the street, never stopping till he reached the 
dog doctor’s house. 

Fortunately the dog wasn’t very badly hurt ; the man 
bandaged up his -paw and made him feel more comfortable. 
But he said he must keep the animal for a few hours to see 
that everything went on all right. 

Of course Jacko didn’t want to leave his pet. And Spot 
didn’t want to be left. He set up such a howling when he saw 
Jacko going away that that young gentleman really hadn’t 
the heart to leave him behind. 

“ Couldn’t I give you a hand ? ” he asked the.man. “ There 
must be lots of things I could do, and Spot will be quite happy 
if he knows I’m somewhere around.” 

The man considered a moment. “ Well, I dare say you could 
help,” he said at last. “ I see you have a way with animals.” 
And he told Jacko to give a parrot a change of food and water. 

If Jacko had a way with animals he certainly hadn’t a way 
with birds. His very face seemed to irritate the parrot; it 



“ That’s not my beautiful white Noodles,” she said 

screamed so loudly that the man thought Jacko must be ill- 
treating it. 

" You don’t seem to understand parrots,” he said. 

" I certainly don't,” said Jacko crossly. He had got pecked 
rather badly, and felt very much like going home. 

And his next job was even more painful. The man brought 
out a big white Persian cat and told Jacko to brush its coat. 

“ It’s Lady Baboon’s animal,” he told Jacko, “ and she’s 
very proud of it, so look out what you’re doing.” 

Jacko certainly did look out what he was doing, for the cat 
hated having its coat brushed, and scratched like fury. And 
at last Jacko couldn’t hold it any longer. There was a great 
scuffle, and the cat rushed out of the room. 

“ Who left that door open ? ” roared the man. “ Oh, you 
wretched boy! What will Lady Baboon say ? ” 

And just at that moment the bell rang, and who should be 
shown into the room but Lady Baboon herself ! 

“ I’ve called for my darling Noodles," she. said. 

‘‘ Oh, yes, madam, very good, madam,” stuttered the man. 
“ Just one minute.” And he told Jacko to fetch the cat, adding 
in a furious whisper : “ I’ll give you five minutes to find it.” 

Jacko did find the cat—in the coal cellar. But when he 
brought it upstairs Lady Baboon shook her head crossly. 

“ That’s not my beautiful white Noodles,” she said. 

She was furious when she found out what had happened, 
and when she had finished scolding the man started on Jacko. 

Altogether it was a black day for Jacko as well as for the cat. 


D! MERRYMAN 

A aian had agreed to buy a 
horse, but he looked at the 
animal doubtfully and said to the 
dealer: 

“ There is one thing I don’t like 
about this horse.” 

“ What is that ? ” asked the 
dealer. 

“ He won’t hold up his head.” 

“Oh, that’s only his pride. He 
will when he is paid for.” 

0 0 3 

Shifting the Blame 

(Jried a Hippo who’d stepped on 
the egg 

Of an Ostrich, “ Your pardon 1 beg ! 
But to lay shells so thin, 

Little more than a skin, 
Shows you’re shorter of brains than 

of leg! ” 

000 
The Irishman’s Surprise 
Irish footman obtained a 
situation in London, and, 
entering a room where there was a 
globe of goldfish, exclaimed with 
surprise : “ Well, this is the first 
time 1 ever saw red herrings alive.” 
3 0 0 - 

Inside Information Wanted 
A guide was showing a party 
of tourists round a museum, 
and presently they came to a room 
full of stuffed animals. 

“ Now, these stuffed animals,” 
said the guide, “ are the most 
valuable collection in the country. 
They are worth many thousands 
of pounds.” 

“ Is that so t ” asked one of the 
tourists. “ What are they stuffed 
with, then ? 

3,0 0 

Come-Aiive Characters 



■■ Qh, let me out to have a run, 

Or any other kind of fun ! 
For years your captive I have been 
And much I need a change of scene. 
I’ve got the cramp from head to toe, 
I’m sure it’s time you let me go ! ” 
So cried the Marker to the Book, 
Who answered with an angry look, 
“ Your silly grumbles are in vain 
Till someone opens me again.” 

“ Till someone opens you, you 
say ? ” 

The Marker muttered in dismay. 

“ In that case it is clear that I 
A prisoner am doomed to die I ” 


lei On Parle Francais 



Uneortis La gouvernante La course 

Ne te fats pas piquer par i’ortie 
La gouvernante enseigiie les enfants 
I! arrivera le premier a la course 



Le port Le colimacon Le bonnet 

Le navire vient de quitter le port 
Le colimacon avance bien lentement 
La fillette’ porte un bonnet blanc 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cross Word Puzzle 

Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s puzzle. 

Charade. 

Snow-ball. 

Double Acrostic 
W a v e r ! e Y 
Ex ter to R 
L a n d a U 
L a m B 
IgneouS 
N a r r o W 
G y r a t E 
ToreadoR 
Os t r i c H 
Netherlands 
To the Point Hand over what you owe. 

Two Short Years 

Because the year 18S8 began on a 
Sunday and ended on Monday, and 
1889 began and ended on Tuesday. 



Baheadin? Words 
P-iB, B-lack, C-lock, P-infc 
Bran Tub Heading 

Children’s Treasure House. The 
toys were Cart, Halma, Indian 
dubs. Lantern, Doll, Rocking-horse, 
Engine, Noah’s ark, Skipping-rope, 
Top, Railway station, Elephant, 
Air gun, Soldiers, Umbrella, Rings, 
Electric bell. Horse, Omnibus, Uni¬ 
corn, Stamp album. Electric torch. 
ANSWERS TO DT?. 5IEREYMAN PUZZLES 
A P112212 in Rhyme 

A clock. It tells noon_ when the 
Sun is highest, and is musical when 
it strikes. 

A Hidden City 

Winchester. Wig, peNCil, HEart, 
STumps, slippER. 

Beheaded Words 

- Cleave, leave, eave, Eva, va 
Who Was He ? The Great Prime 
Minister was William Pitt. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month,'is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13s. 6d. See below. 



A FLOATING PARISH • FIRST SNOW OF WINTER • CRYPT AS A PLAYGROUND 



Poking the Fire at the Zoo—Spud Murphy, the orang-utan at the London Zoo, does not like 
the ccld weather, and here we see him stirring the fire in his brazier to keep himself warm 


Motor-Car with Eleven Lights—This luxurious car has been built in London for an Indian 
rajah, and it has eleven lamps to light up the jungle roads which abound in the rajah’s country 


The Quick Way Over a Gate—A cross-country run was 
organised recently by the girls of a Middlesex athletic 
club, and in this picture we can see that a five-bar gate 
was only a simple obstacle for some of the competitors 


A Floating Parish—The Vicar of Tilbury, the Rev. W. C. 
Bown, has a most unusual parish, for it includes all the ships 
in the mouth of the Thames. He uses a motor-boat to visit 
his parishioners, and this picture shows him leaving a ship 


The Snow is Here Again—Already there have been heavy 
falls of snow in the north of England, and in some places 
roads have been made impassable by deep snowdrifts. 
Here we see a lady at Harrogate clearing her garden path 



A Crypt as a Playground—During the winter evenings the crypt of St. George’s Church, 
Borough, is open to children as a recreation centre, and here we see some of them, at play 



Two Sides of a Wall—This curious picture was taken from the top cf a wall at Eton. The two 
ladies are quite unaware that the famous wall game is taking place within a few feet of them 


PART 2 OF THE CHILDREN’S TREASURE HOUSE WILL BE READY NEXT THURSDAY 
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